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N the preceding Numbers we 
have given some account of 
the first planting of the several 
New-England colonies. We have 
seen something of the motives 
with which this work was under- 
taken, of the difficulties through 
which it was accomplished, and 
have been enabled to form some 
idea of the character of those 
venerable fathers by whom it 
was performed. It will comport 
with our plan to give some ace 
count of the progress of these 
plantations, at least, during the 
period of the first generation.— 
In the events of forty or fifty 
years from the first planting of 
the colonies, we discover the 
beginnings of those institutions 
and customs which are now the 
foundation of all our social hap- 
piness. 
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Three things, principally, en- 
gaged the attention of the early 
colonists of New-England. Their 
connection with their mother 
country, their intercourse with 
the Indian natives, and their in- 
ternal welfare. These, we shall 
separately consider. The pres- 
ent, however, will be, chiefly, 
historical narration. Remarks 
will be reserved for future num- 
bers. 

With respect to their connec- 
tion with the mother country, 
the first planters were agitated 
with a variety of conflicting feel- 
ings, with much solicitude, and 
with no small degree of trouble. 
The greater part of them left 
their native land in consetjaence 
of the oppressions of ecclesias- 
tical tyranny, and for the sake of 
the enjoymentof those privileges 
of which they weretheredeprived. 
These circumstances produced 
in the colonists, a coldness of af- 
fection towards the parent coun- 
try, which could not, easily, be 
forgotten. A correspondent jeal- 
ousy was necessarily produced in 
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the government of England, to- 
wards the colonies. A strong 
aitachment to all the punctilios 
of episcopacy, a perseverance in 
the high-handed measures of 
prelacy, and an irreconcilable op- 
position to the principles of the 
Puritans, long continued to be 
the leading principles of the ad- 
ministration. The bigoted King 
James, who died in 1625, before 
the commencement of any of the 
colonies excepting that of Plym- 
outh, was succeeded by his son 
Charles I. With greater ability 
to execute his purposes, he was 
no Jess an enemy to civil and re- 
ligious liberty than his father.— 
Early in his reign rose the fa- 
raous Archbishop Laud, who, 
for many years, had a principal 
share in the administration. The 
ecclesiastical interests gf the na- 
tion were almost entirely under 
his control. Laud was supersti- 
tious, an inexorable tyrant, and 
an implacable enemy to all evan- 
gelical religion. The English 
government never discovered a 
greater enmity to the Puritans, 
than during his administration. 
In the early part of Charles’ 
reign, Laud was bishop of Lon- 
don, in 1633,he was made arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, which 
place he held till his death in 
1644. The principles held by 
the New-England colonists on 
the subject of civil government, 
were Not less obnoxious to the 
abettors of tyranny than their re- 
ligious sentiments. ‘These cir- 
cumstances, for many years, ex- 
posed the colonies to constant 
apprehensions from the resent- 
ments of the mother country. 
On the other hand, the first 
planters of New-Engiand always 
looked to Great Britain as to the 
land of their fathers, as the coun- 
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try of their birth, and the place 
of all the attachments of their 
early years, Their breasts ever 
glowed with that natural and ar- 
dent attachment to their native 
land, which from the affections 


-of good men, can never be erad- 


icated. They rejoiced that they 
were born in a land of freedom, 
that they were heirs to the here- 
ditary privileges of the English 
consiitution, that they were bred 
in the bosom of the protestant 
church. They claimed no more 
privileges, civil or religious, than 
they conceived to pertain to the 
birth-right of Englishmen, and, 
while ever ready to own an 
allegiance, they wished for 
the protection of the parent 
State. 

“he civil rights which were 
secured to the colonics by their 
respective Patents, were allwhich 
they claimed. These indeed were 
most ample, and well suited to 
their circumstances. Many ef- 
forts were made by their enemies 
to induce the government to re- 
sume these Patents, and to grant 
others with less extensive privi- 
leges. Of this measure, the 
colonies were in constant appre- 
hension, for a number of years 
after their first settlement. One 
part of the plan of their ene- 
mies was that a general governor 
should be appointed by the crown 
to whom all the New-England 
colonies should be subject, who 
would be amenable to the gov- 
ernment of the mother country. 
The apprehension of such an 
event gave the colonies great 
concern. One principal motive 
with the colony of New-Haven, 
in settling so far from their 
neighbors, was that by being so 
much extended, the colonies 
would be less likely to be sub- 
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jected to the control of a gene- 
ral governor. 

About the time that the first 
adventurers sailed from England 
for Plymouth, they received a 
verbal intimation from the gov- 
ernment, that they should not 
be molested in the free exercise 
of their religion. It seems to 
have been understood by the 
succeeding emigrants, that the 
same privilege should be enjoy- 
ed; yet there was no stipulated 
engagement on which they could 
rely. Of course, they were un- 
der constant, and at times, strong 
apprehensions, that the order of 
their churches would be broken 
up, that they should be subject- 
ed to all the vexations of prela- 
tic tyranny. 

The peculiar and well known 
character of the colonies, their 
firm adherence to the precepts 
of divine truth, their steady re- 
sistance of any deviation from 
their first principles, and their 
noble stand in the cause of civil 
and religious liberty, raised a 
host of enemies against them.— 
Every unprincipled man, who 
came over for the sake of grati- 
fying his ambition, finding him- 
self disappointed in his expect- 
ations, became an enemy to all 
their institutions. Many of these 
returned to England, and em- 
ployed all the arts of misrepre- 
sentation and subtlety, to effect 
a change in the existing order 
of the colonies. As the charac- 
ter of the colonies produced con- 
stant emigrations from the moth- 
er country, of many of the best 
Citizens, the government could 
not view this effect without sen- 
sible concern. Their public in- 
stitutions, also, awakened a spi- 
rit of enquiry in the mother 


country, no way favorable to the ' 
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arbitrary measures then pursued 
by the crown. Under all these 
circumstances, the alarms of the 
colonies could not be without 
sufficient cause. 

Great exertions were made by 
the colonies to conciliate the fa- 
vor, or, at least, the forbearance 
of the government. They ever 
avowed their subjection to the 
British crown, and considered 
themselves as constituting an in- 
tegral part of the empire. They 
maintained this idea in all their 
intercourse with the natives, and 
induced many of the Sachems 
to acknowledge themselves sub- 
jects of the British king. They 
owned the church of England 
as their mother church, and the 
members of that church as their 
Christifh brethren. They were 
at great expense in sending over 
agents, and in employing influ- 
ential characters in England, to 
advocate their interests, to coun- 
teracl misrepresentations, and 
to remove the jealousies which 
their enemies ever labored to ex- 
cite.—Notwithstanding all these 
efforts, we must impute their 
early security to the special in- 
terpositions of divine Providence 
for the preservation of these 
Christian colonies and evangeli- 
cal churches. Some persons, 
who were engaged in designs 
against the colonies, umexpect- 
edly died. One vessel, prepared 
to bring orders from the com- 
missioners for the plantations, 
whereby the liberties of the col- 
oies would have been greatly 
infringed, foundered at sea, In 
some instances, the friends of 
the colonies succeded, wholly 
beyond their expectation, in im-. 
pressing the mind of the king 
in their favor, in opposition to 
the advice of his council. These 
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things were particularly noticed 
by the colonists, with the most 
grateful acknowledgments to 
heaven. 

But the great cause of the 
early security of the colonies, 
and the preservation of their 
civiland ecclesiastical privileges, 
under the divine favor, was the 
unforeseen events which soon 
commenced, and, for many 
years, so greatly agitated the 
mother country. In the adora- 
ble wisdom of the Most High, 
an arbitrary prince and a per- 
secuting bishop were made 
instrumental of establishing 
churches and republics, in the 
possession of the most perfect 
religious and civil liberty, of 
any which have yet existed. He 
who said of the proud Assyrian, 
He meaneth not so, neither doth 
his heart think so, still holds the 
reins of universal government, 
still is the glorious bead and pro- 
tector of the church. To the 
distressing calamities which af- 
flicted the mother country, do 
we look, as the primary means 
of the establishment and pres- 
ervation of the invaluable liber- 
ties of New-England. 

As early as the year 1636, a- 
bout the time of the settlement 
of Connecticut, there began to be 
serious collisions between King 
Charles and his parliament.— 
In 1637, the discontents of the 
nation at the arbitrary measures 
of the court openly appeared, 
and began generally to prevail. 
These discontents and troubles 
continued to increase, till they 
involved the nation in a most 
distressing civil war, which be- 
s7an in 1642, and continued with 
little intermission till 1649, when 
the king was beheaded. Soon 

after this, the government fell 
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into the hands of Cromwell, 
who was friendly to the ecclesi- 
astical order established in New- 
England. The government con- 
tinued in this situation, till the 
restoration of Charles LI. in 
1660. During the troubles be- 
tween the king and parliament, 
and, especially, during the civil 
wars, the king and his council 
had no leisure to attend to the 
affairs of the colonies. During 
the period of the common- 
wealth, New-England enjoyed 
the favor of the mother coun- 
try. The restoration of the 
king was about thirty years 
after the settlement of Massa- 
chusetts. In this period, the 
colonies acquired such a consis- 
tence, they had risen to such 
numbers and strength, the util- 
ity of their political system was 
so apparent, and such were the 
commercial advantages derived 
and expected from them, that 
the mother country never after 
made any essential alterations in 
their civil or ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions. Some attempts for this 
purpose were made in the reign 
of James II. but his reign being 
short and universally unpopu- 
lar, things soon reverted to their 
former state. 

We will now take a brief 
view of the conduct of our ven- 
erable fathers in their inter- 
course with the aborigines of 
the country. Their primary 
object in removing to the wes¢ 
tern wilderness and planting 
themselves ina land not sown, 
was the glory of God, and the 
enjoyment of the pure religion 
of their divine Saviour. ‘They 


knew that this religion was 
benevolent, that the Lord Jesus 
is the Saviour of all men, and 





that he hath left it in charge to 
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his people to discifile all nations. 
If they sought the glory of God, 
if they depended for their pres- 
ervation and safety on the favor 
of him who hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth, 
they were irresistibly impelled 
to make sincere efforts to intro- 
duce the light of the Sun of 
righteousness into the dreary 
abodes of their pagan neigh- 
bors. For this purpose, their 
first necessary step was to con- 
vince the barbarians that they 
feared and loved the God whom 
they worshipped, that his pre- 
cepts were just and good.— 
Thus the colonial governments 
were ever careful to maintain 
the strictest integrity in all their 
intercourse with the natives, | 
and laws were enacted with se- 
vere penalties to prevent their 


being defrauded or injured by 


individuals. The duties of be- 
nevolence and fidelity towards 
the natives were much inculca- 
ted by the public teachers of reli- 
gion. By the most of the peo- 
ple these important duties were 
well observed, and they were 
productive of the happiest 
effects. 

After these preparatory meas- 
ures, the instituted means of 
gospel instruction were regu- 
larly employed among them. 
Several able and laborious dli- 
vines exerted themselves in 
this important work with great 
fidelity and perseverance. The 
Reverend John Elliot, the fa- 
mous minister of Roxbury, who 
came to New-England in 1631, 
took the lead in this benevolent 
work. The life of Mr. Elliot 
having been published, at some 
length, in the sixth volume of 
the Connecticut Megazine, I 
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shall not now enlarge upon it. 
In the same, and in the prece- 
ding and succeeding volumes of 
this Magazine, an able account 
was given of the attempts 
which have been made in New- 
England to Christianize the In- 
dians, and of the success with 
which those efforts. were atten- 
ded. In the prosecution of this 
work, the venerable evangelists 
learned their rude language, 
translated the scriptures into 
their own tongue, and taught 
them to read. Mr. Elliot made 
a translation of the whole bible 
into the Indian language, which 
was printed fortheir use. The 
poor barbarians, who had been 
for ages the abject devotees of 
the basest idolatry, were ena- 
bled to declare, We do hear 
them sfeak in our own tongues 
the wonderful works of God.— 
Baxter’s Call to the Unconver- 
ted, some valuable catechisms, 
and other religious tracts were 
translated and printed for their 
use. These exertions, under 
the favor of him who hath 
promised, Lo Zam with you al- 
way, were not made in vain. 
They were attended with the 
most encouraging success.— 
They were powerful means of 
maintaining the peace of the 
colonies with the natives, and, 
as we humbly believe, through 
divine grace, of preparing 
many of those poor pagans for 
a part in the everlasting song. 
Dr. Increase Mather, in a letter 
to the Hebrew professor at 
Utrecht, dated at Boston, July 
1687, observes, * There are six 
churches of baptized Indians 
in New-England, and eighteen 
Assemblies of Catechumens, 
professing the name of Christ. 
Of the Indians there are four« 
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and-twenty who are preachers 
of the word of God ; and besides 
these there are four English 
Ministers who preach the gos- 
pel in the Indian tongue.” 1 
have heard the late Rev. Dr. 
Edwards observe, than whom 
perhaps there was no more 
competent judge, that he belie- 


ved as great success had atten- 


ded the ministrations of the gos- 
pel in New-England, according 
to the means used, among the 
Indians, as among the Eng- 
lish. 

The strict justice observed 
by the first planters towards the 
Natives, with many acts of dis- 
tinguished benevolence, produ- 
ced in their minds a very fa- 
vorable impression. Their 
lands were procured by fair and 
open purchases. Traffic was 
conducted with them according 
to just and established rules. — 
Many of the natives became the 
most faithful friends of the col- 
onies, and would give them 
seasonable notice of any hostile 
machinations of any of the sav- 
age tribes. They often refer- 
red their differences to the arbi- 
tration of the English. In 
some instances, individual colo- 
nies formed alliances with some 
of the tribes, which they ob- 
served with scrupulous good 
faith. These means were the 
occasion of preserving the col- 
onies from the ‘distresses of any 
general Indian war, for more 
than fifty years. 

Great numbers of the Indians 
fella prey to epidemic diseases, 
particularly,the small-pox. No 
evidence appears that this was 
ever communicated to them by 
design ; and it is certain, that, 
while affected with the disease, 
they received the most humane 





and faithful attention from the 
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English. 

No Indian war sustained by 
the colonies excited so much 
alarm, or endangered their exis- 
tence tosuch a degree as the war 
of the Pequods. A particular 
account of this war was given 
in our sixth Number. Soon 
after the conclusion of the Pe- 
quod war, Miantonimoh, the 
chief Sachem of the Narragan- 
sets, who cofnmanded about a 
thousand warriors, being deliver- 
ed from his fears of the Pequods, 
appeared to entertain hostile de- 
signs against the colonics. He 
carried on his machinations, for 
some time, with great secrecy, 
but, at length, they became so 
apparent, that most of the Con- 
necticut settlements were obli- 
red to maintain a nightly guard. 
In the year 1643, he suddenly 
made war upon the Mohcagans, 
and was taken prisoner by them 
and putto death. In 1645, and 
46, the Narragansets endeavor- 
ed to excite the Mohawks and 
other warlike tribes to make war 
upon the colonies. The people 
perceived the occasions of alarm 
and made preparations for active 
war. In view of these, the 
Indians relinquished their hos- 
tile attempts. Excepting some 
small occasional troubles, the 
colonies had no war with the In- 
dians, from this time till the year 
1675. At that time commenced 
the famous war of King Philip, 


j which produced greater desola- 


tion and individual distress than 
any Indian war which has been 
sustained by the New-England 
colonies. Philip was a_ noted 
Sachem, who resided at Mount 
Hope, in the state of Rhode Isl- 
and. For pleasantness of situa- 
tion, none, perhaps, can be found 
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in New-England, superior to 
his residence. Lfle was the son 
of Massasoit, the early and con- 
stant friend of the English, who 
made a treaty of friendship with 
the colony of Piy mouth in about 
four months after their arrival. 
Philip was an inveterate pagan, 
and a determined enemy oi the 
English. He was a man of great 
personal prowess, of extraordi- 
nary subtlety, and thoroughly 
skilled in: the wiles and cruel- 
ties of Iudian warfare. 

Philip’s war commenced by 
an attack on the people of Swan- 
aey, not far from his residence, 
as they were returning from 
public worship on a day of pub- 
lic humiliation and prayer, un- 
der the apprehensions of the 
approaching war. It soon ap- 
peared that there was a most 
secret and very extensive com- 
bination of the greater part of 
the Indian tribes, among and sur- 
rounding the New-England col- 
onies, to make one great effort 
for the general destruction of 
the settlements. The war raged 
with unexampled fierceness for 
more than a year. No settle- 
ment was secure, for without 
the least notice, many hundreds 
of savages would fall upon a 
defenceless town, and, by mur- 
der and conflagration, the work 
of destruction would be soon 
complete. The desolations of 
the war were most severe on the 
settlements in Massachusetts. 
Several of the towns on Con- 
necticut Ri®r, and many be- 
twecn that and the sea-coast 
were nearly destroyed. Many 
others “severely suffered. All 
the cruelties of savage warfare 
were committed with the utmost 
harbarity. The colonies made 


reat efforts egainst the enemy, 
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great sufferers. 
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and soon obtained some signal 
successes, An army of nearly 
fifteen hundred men, under the 
command of Governor Winslow 
of Plymouth, in the depth of 
winter, attacked a very strong 
fort of the Narragansets, with 
great gallantry, and, after sus- 
taining a heavy loss, carried and 
destroyed the fort. Previous to 
this expedition, a general fast 
was observed through the colo- 
nies. In the spring of 1676, 
in a great number of conflicts, 
the colonial troops were almost 
invariably victorious. Jealous- 
les arose among the different 
tribes of the savages, and, while 
great numbers were slain, many 
deserted the common cause. 
The death of Philip, who was 
killed in August, terminated the 
war. Thetwenty-ninth of June 
1675, was observed by the colo- 
nies as a public fast ; the same 
day of the following year, for 
their signal successes and the 
prospect of peace, was observed 
as a day of general thanksgiv- 
ing. 

After the Revolution in Eng- 
land in 1688, war commenced 
between that country and France, 
in which the colonies of New- 
England and New-York were 
The northern 
Indians, supported by the 
French in Canada, carried on a 
furious war against the colonies 
for about ten years. The prin- 
cipal sufferings were endured 
by the settlements in the district 
of Maine. But all the northern 
settlements had their share.— 
The war was concluded in Eu- 
rope by the peace of Ryswick, 
December 1697 ; and in the fol- 
lowing year it generally termin- 
ated in America. 

The internal welfare of the 
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things were particularly noticed 
by the colonists, with the most 
grateful acknowledgments to 
heaven. 

But the great cause of the 
early security of the colonies, 
and the preservation of their 
civiland ecclesiastical privileges, 
under the divine favor, was the 
unforeseen events which soon 
commenced, and, for many 
years, so greatly agitated the 
mother country. In the adora- 
ble wisdom of the Most High, 
an arbitrary prince and a per- 
secuting bishop were made 
instrumental of establishing 
churches and republics, in the 
possession of the most perfect 
religious and civil liberty, of 
any which have yet existed. He 
who said of the proud Assyrian, 
He meaneth not so, neither doth 
his heart think so, still holds the 
reins of universal government, 
still is the glorious head and pro- 
tector of the church. To the 
distressing calamities which af- 
flicted the mother country, do 
we look, as the primary means 
of the establishment and pres- 
ervation of the invaluable liber- 
ties of New-England. 

As early as the year 1636, a- 
bout the time of the settlement 
of Connecticut, there began to be 
serious collisions between King 
Charles and his parliament.— 
In 1637, the discontents of the 
nation at the arbitrary measures 
of the court openly appeared, 
and began generally to prevail. 
These discontents and troubles 
continued to increase, till they 
involved the nation in a most 
distressing civil war, which be- 
gan in 1642, and continued with 
little intermission till 1649, when 
the king was beheaded. Soon 
after this, the government fell 
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into the hands of Cromwell, 
who was friendly to the ecclesi- 
astical order established in New- 
England. The government con- 
tinued in this situation, till the 
restoration of Charles LI. in 
1660. During the troubles be- 
tween the king and parliament, 
and, especially, during the civil 
wars, the king and his council 
had no leisure to attend to the 
affairs of the colonies. During 
the period of the common- 
wealth, New-England enjoyed 
the favor of the mother coun- 
try. The restoration of the 
king was about thirty years 
after the settlement of Massa- 
chusetts. In this period, the 
colonies acquired such a consis- 
tence, they had risen to such 
numbers and strength, the util- 
ity of their political system was 
so apparent, and such were the 
commercial advantages derived 
and expected from them, that 
the mother country never after 
made any essential alterations in 
their civil or ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions. Some attempts for this 
purpose were made in the reign 
of James II. but his reign being 
short and universally unpopu- 
lar, things soon reverted to their 
former state. 

We will now take a brief 
view of the conduct of our ven- 
erable fathers in their inter- 
course with the aborigines of 
the country. Their primary 
object in removing to the wes 
tern wilderness and planting 
themselves ina land not sown, 
was the glory of God, and the 
enjoyment of the pure religion 
of their divine Saviour. ‘They 
knew that this religion was 
benevolent, that the Lord Jesus 
is the Saviour of all men, and 





that he hath left it in charge to 
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his people to discifile all nations. 
If they sought the glory of God, 
if they depended for their pres- 
ervation and safety on the favor 
of him who hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth, 
they were irresistibly impelled 
to make sincere efforts to intro- 
duce the light of the Sun of 
righteousness into the dreary 
abodes of their pagan neigh- 
bors. For this purpose, their 
first necessary step was to con- 
vince the barbarians that they 
feared and loved the God whom 
they worshipped, that his pre- 
cepts were just and good.— 
Thus the colonial governments 
were ever careful to maintain 
the strictest integrity in all their 
intercourse with, the natives, 
and laws were enacted with se- 
vere penalties to prevent their 
being defrauded or injured by 
individuals. The duties of be- 
nevolence and fidelity towards 
the natives were much inculca- 
ted by the public teachers of reli- 
gion. By the most of the peo- 
ple these important duties were 
well observed, and they were 
productive of the happiest 
effects. 

After these preparatory meas- 
ures, the instituted means of 
gospel instruction were regu- 
larly employed among them. 
Several able and laborious di- 
vines exerted themselves in 
this important work with great 
fidelity and perseverance. The 
Reverend John Elliot, the fa- 
mous minister of Roxbury, who 
came to New-England in 1631, 
took the lead in this benevolent 
work. The life of Mr. Elliot 
having been published, at some 
length, in the sixth volume of 
the Connecticut Mavazine, I 
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shall not now enlarge upon it. 
In the same, and in the prece- 
ding and succeeding volumes of 
this Magazine, an able account 
was given of the attempts 
which have been made in New- 
England to Christianize the In- 
dians, and of the success with 
which those efforts were atten- 
ded. In the prosecution of this 
work, the venerable evangelists 
learned their rude language, 
translated the scriptures into 
their own tongue, and taught 
them to read. Mr. Elliot made 
a translation of the whole bible 
into the Indian language, which 
was printed for their use. The 
poor barbarians, who had been 
for ages the abject devotees of ¢ 
the basest idolatry, were ena- 
bled to declare, We do hear 
them sfeak in our own tongues 
the wonderful works of God.— 
Baxter’s Call to the Unconver- 
ted, some valuable catechisms, 
and other religious tracts were 
translated and printed for their 
use. These exertions, under 
the favor of him who hath 
promised, Lo Zam with you al- 
way, were not made in vain. 
They were attended with the 
most encouraging success.— 
They were powerful means of 
maintaining the peace of the 
colonies with the natives, and, 
as we humbly believe, through 
divine grace, of preparing 
many of those poor pagans for 
a part in the everlasting song. 
Dr. Increase Mather, in a letter 
to the Hebrew professor at 
Utrecht, dated at Boston, July 
1687, observes, * There are six 
churches of baptized Indians 
in New-England, and eighteen 
Assemblies of Catechumens, 
professing the name of Christ. 
Of the Indians there are fours 
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and-twenty who are preachers 
of the word of God ; and besides 
these there are four English 
Ministers who preach the gos- 
pel in the Indian tongue.” 1 
have heard the late Rev. Dr. 
Edwards observe, than whom 
perhaps there was no more 
competent judge, that he belie- 
ved as great success had atten- 
ded the ministrations of the gos- 
pel in New-England, according 
to the means used, among the 
Indians, as among the Eng- 
lish. 

The strict justice observed 
by the first planters towards the 
natives, with many acts of dis- 
tinguished benevolence, produ- 
ced in their minds a very fa- 
vorable impression. Their 
lands were procured by fair and 
open purchases. Traffic was 
conducted with them according 
to just and established rules. — 
Many of the natives became the 
most faithful friends of the col- 
onies, and would give them 
seasonable notice of any hostile 
machinations of any of the sav- 
age tribes. They often refer- 
red their differences to the arbi- 
tration of the English. In 
some instances, individual colo- 
nies formed alliances with some 
of the tribes, which they ob- 
served with scrupulous good 
faith. These means were the 
occasion of preserving the col- 
onies from the distresses of any 
general Indian war, for more 
than fifty years. 


Great numbers of the Indians | 


fella prey to epidemic diseases, 
particularly,the small-pox. No 
evidence appears that this was 
ever communicated to them by 
design ; and it is certain, that, 
while affected with the disease, 
they received the most humane 
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and faithful attention from the 
English. 

No Indian war sustained by 
the colonies excited so much 
alarm, or endangered their exis- 
tence to such a degree as the war 
of the Pequods. A particular 
account of this war was given 
in our sixth Number. Soon 
after the conclusion of the Pe- 
quod war, Miantonimoh, the 
chief Sachem of the Narragan- 
sets, who cofmmanded about a 
thousand warriors, being deliver- 
ed from his fears of the Pequods, 
appeared to entertain hostile de- 
signs against the colonies. He 
carried on his machinations, for 
some time, with great secrecy, 
but, at length, they became so 
apparent, that most of the Con- 
necticut settlements were obli- 
red to maintain a nightly guard. 
In the year 1643, he suddenly 
made war upon the Mohcagans, 
and was taken prisoner by them 
and putto death. In 1645, and 
46, the Narragansets endeavor- 
ed to excite the Mohawks and 
other warlike tribes to make war 
upon the colonies. ‘The people 
perceived the occasions of alarm 
and made preparations for active 
war. In view of these, the 
Indians relinquished their hos- 
tile attempts. Excepting some 
small occasional troubles, the 
colonies had no war with the In- 
dians, from this time till the year 
1675. At that time commenced 
the famous war of King Philip, 
which produced greater desola- 
tion and individual distress than 
any Indian war which has been 
sustained by the New-England 
colonies. Philip was a_ noted 
Sachem, who resided at Mount 
Hope, in the state of Rhode Isl- 
and. For pleasantness of situa- 
tion, none, perhaps, can be found 
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in New-England, superior to 
his residence. ILle was the son 
of Massasoit, the early and con- 
stant friend of the English, who 
made a treaty of friendship with 
the colony of Piy mouth in about 
four months after their arrival. 
Philip was an inveterate pagan, 
and a determined enemy o# the 
English. He was a man of great 
personal prowess, of extraordi- 
nary subtlety, and thoroughly 
skilled in: tie wiles and cruel- 
ties of Iudian warfare. 

Philip’s war commenced by 
an attack on the people of Swan- 
zey, not far from his residence, 
as they were returning from 
public worship on a day of pub- 
lic humiliation and prayer, un- 
der the apprehensions of the 
approaching war. It soon ap- 
peared that there was a most 
secret and very extensive com- 
bination of the greater part of 
the Indian tribes, among and sur- 
rounding the New-England col- 
onies, to make one great effort 
for the general destruction of 
the settlements. The war raged 
with unexampled fierceness for 
more than a year. No settle- 
ment was secure, for without 
the least notice, many hundreds 
of savages would fall upon a 
defenceless town, and, by mur- 
der and conflagration, the work 
of destruction would be soon 
complete. The desolations of 
the war were most severe on the 
settlements in Massachusetts. 
Several of the towns on Con- 
necticut Ri®r, and many be- 
twecn that and the sea-coast 
were nearly destroyed. Many 
others “severely suffered. All 
the cruelties of savage warfare 
were committed with the utmost 
barbarity. The colonies made 
sreat efforts egainst the enemy, 
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and soon obtained some signal 
successes, An army of nearly 
fifieen hundred men, under the 
command of Governor Winslow 
of Plymouth, in the depth of 
winter, attacked a very strong 
fort of the Narragansets, with 
great gallantry, and, after sus- 
taining a heavy loss, carried and 
destroyed the fort. Previous to 
this expedition, a general fast 
was observed through the colo- 
nies. In the spring of 1676, 
in a great number of conflicts, 
the colonial troops were almost 
invariably victorious. Jealous- 
ies arose among the different 
tribes of the savages, and, while 
great numbers were slain, many 
deserted the common cause. 
The death of Philip, who was 
killed in August, terminated the 
war. Thetwenty-ninth of June 
1675, was observed by the colo- 
nies as a public fast ; the same 
day of the following year, for 
their signal successes and the 
prospect of peace, was observed 
as a day of general thanksgiv- 
ing. 

After the Revolution in Eng- 
land in 1688, war commenced 
between that country and France, 
in which the colonies of New- 
England and New-York were 
The northern 
Indians, supported by the 
French in Canada, carried on a 
furious war against the colonies 
for about ten years. The prin- 
cipal sufferings were endured 
by the settlements in the district 
of Maine. But all the northern 
settlements had their share.— 
The war was concluded in Eu- 
rope by the peace of Ryswick, 
December 1697 ; and in the fol- 
lowing year it generally termin- 
ated in America. 

The internal welfare of the 
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colonies, their civil, moral, lite- 
rary, and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, on which, all the social 
enjoyments of themselves and 


their posterity primarily de- 


pended, ever engaged the chief 
care of the first Pianters.—— 
After the establishment of the 
colony of New-Haven, the sev- 
eral colonies finding, from their 
dispersed situation, and their 
respective individual weakness, 
that they were’ peculiarly ex- 
posed to the assaults of ene- 
mies, and in danger of mutual 
animosities and collisions, en- 
tertained thoughts of a gencral 
confederation for their common 
protection and mutual benefit. 
This important object having 
been some years in agitation ; 
in May 1643, Commissioners 
from the respective Colonies of 
Massachusetts, Plymouth, Con- 
necticut, and New-Haven, with 
great harmony and mutual con- 
descension, completed and sign- 
ed the articles of confederation. 
In the introduction they. declare 
that they “came into these 
parts of America, with one and 
the same end and aim, to ad- 
vance the kingdom of our Lorp 
Jzsus Curist, and enjoy the 
liberties of the gospel in purity 
and peace.” The stile of this 
confederation was Zhe United 
Colonies of New-England. Each 
colony appointed two Commis- 
sioners, who must be members 
of some of the churches, who 
met annually in one of the four 
colonies by rotation. By these 
Commissioners, all objects of 
common interest to the colo- 
nies were considered and deter- 
mined. This confederation was 
of the greatest benefit to these 
colonies, as it maintained inter- 
nal peace, rendered them for- 
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midable to the Indian tribes, to 
their neighbors the Dutch, and, 
in a considerable degree, to the 
French in Canada. The union 
continued more than forty years, 
till the abrogation of the char- 
ters by James If. This confed- 
eration was the germ of our 
present national constitution 
which is our pride and our safety, 

The laws which were enac- 
ted by the respective colonial 
legislatures, were, essentially, of 
a similar character. For laws 
ofa civil nature, the laws of 
England were their principal 
guide ; for those which respec- 
ted thc interests of religion and 
morals, the scriptures were their 
general standard. In many in- 
stances, they exhibited great 
judgment in adapting their stat- 
utes to the particular circum- 
stances ofthe people. All their 
laws have the same great object 
in view, the establishment and 
maintenance of a Christian 
commonwealth. Great care was 
taken to establish and maintain 
courts of justice in their utmost 
purity, and with all necessary 
authority. 

In 1661, Governor Winth- 
rop of Connecticut, son of the 
first governor of Massachu- 
setts, was sent to England as 
an agent for the colony, and re- 
turned the following year, hav- 
ing procured according to the 
petition of the people, the Con- 
necticut Charter. This charter 
included in its prescribed limits 
the colony of New®Haven, and 
in 1665, they were united in one 
colony. The charter of Mas- 
sachusetts having been resum- 
ed by James II. ; a new char- 
ter was granted to that colony 
in 1692, which included the 





colony of Plymouth, 
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The ecclesiastical history of | churches of New-England have 


the fathers of New-England, 
forms a very interesting subject 
of attention, as the object en- 
gaged their first care in their 
internal concerns, In their ec- 
clesiastical ‘regulations they 
walked in an unbeaten path, 
they found no pattern for imi- 
tation in the churches of mod- 
ern times. Among all the re- 
formed churches in Europe, 
there were none of such a struc- 
ture as those erected by our 
venerable fathers. They had 
no guide but the precepts of the 
great Head of the church, and 
their own sound discretion ; aid- 
ed by the light of the holy 
Comforter, whose gracious 
promised assistance they con- 
tinually implored. In the con- 
stitution of all the churches 
there was a characteristic like- 
ness. The principles recogni- 
zed by the church of Plymouth, 
jn their leading features, were 
embraced bythe whole. Their 
churches were purely congre- 
gational, holding all ecclesiasti- 
cal authority in the members 
of an individual church ; yet 
they were generally impressed 
with a sense of the necessity of 
a commune vinculum, some com- 
mon bond of union possessing 
a delegated authority, for their 
mutual security and advantage. 
The expediency of the asso- 
ciation of ministers, and the 
consociation of churches was 
early perceived. These meas- 
ures were recommended by the 
first and most eminent divines, 
and the experience of a few 
years led to their gradual adop- 
tion. 


As it has ever been the case 


been tried with errors and di- 
visions. In the year 1636, the 
wife of a Mr. Hutchinson, a re- 
spectable man in Boston, who 
came to New-England about 
three years before, made great 
disturbance in the churches of 
the colony. She was a woman 
of strong mental powers, of a 
high spirit, of great pride, and 
possessed of a very high degree 
ofenthusiasm. She inculcated, 
publicly, a variety of reli- 
gious sentiments of a high an- 
tinomian character, making the 
evidence of the Christian hope 
to consist in some internal per- 
suasion rather than in obedience 
lo the divine precepts, and open- 
ly inveighed against the most of 
the ministers and magistrates 
of the colony, as maintaining: 
and relying upon a covenant of 
works. She was strongly coun- 
tenanced by that finished dema- 
gogue Henry Vane, who. was 
governor for that year, and who, 
had he continued in the country, 
would have endangered the ex- 
istence of the colony. Mrs. 
Hutchinson supported her no- 
tions ,by appealing to special 
revelations and extraordinary 
internal illuminations, which su- 
perseded the use of argument 
and defied refutation. Such 
was the effect of these opinions, 
or‘of the manner in which they 
were maintained, that all the 
settlements were in a commo- 
tion. In 1643, a general coun- 
cil of the ministers and messen- 
gers of the churches convened 
at Cambridge, by order of the 
General Court, to take cogni- 
zance:of the prevailing errors, 
and restore harmony to the 





with the church of Christ on 
earth, in its imperfect state, the 
Vor. V. N@. 5. 





churches. Mr. Hooker of Hart- 
ford, and Mr. Bulkley of Concord 
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were the moderators. ‘The opin- 
ions of Mrs. Hutchinson, with 
some other errors then prevail- 
ing, were condemned by the 
council, in which decision, the 
country generally acquiesced. 
Mr. Davenport arrived at Bos- 
ton about the time of the meetf- 
ing of the synod, and afforded 
important assistance in their de- 
liberations. After the decis- 
ions of the council, Mrs. Hutch- 
inson became more obstinate, 
and her errors increased. She 
was excommunicated from the 
church at Boston; Mr. Hutch- 
inson removed from the colony, 
and his wife came to a misera- 
ble end. 

In the course of a few years 
after the first settlement of the 
country, the churches found the 
want of a general Confession of 
Faith and a system of church 
government, which should be 
generally adopted by the church- 
es. Accordingly the ministers 
and delegates of the several 
churches in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New-Haven as- 
sembled at Cambridge in 1648, 
and, with great unanimity, 
adopted the Confession of Faith 
recently composed by the vene- 
rable assembly of divines at 
Westminster, and a form of 
church government, which they 
recommended to the legislature 
and to the churches. These 
were approved and adopted, and 
were, for many years, the con- 
stitution of the New-England 
churches. This order of church 
government is generally known 
by the appellation of Cambridge 
Platform. 

As the first planters and fa- 
thers of the churches became 
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established became a subject of 
discussion. Some wished for 
a greater latitude in the enjoy- 
ment of church privileges, while 
others inclined to adhere to the 
pure principles of the fathers. 
These differences of sentiment 
produced debates and altercation, 
which considerably agitated the 
colonies. At the desire and 
appointment of the general 
courts of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, a general council of 
ministers from their respective 
colonies convened at Boston in 
1657, and, after an elaborate 
discussion, gave their opinion 
on the subjects which generally 
engaged the attention of the 
churches. Their decisions 
and advice were approved by the 
colonial governments. In 1662, 
the General Court of Massachu- 
setts convened a general synod 
of their churches, whose result 
was conformable to the decision 
of the council of 1657. The 
council and Synod approved of 
the consociation of churches, 
and recommended the practice 
for general adoption. 

After the conclusion of King 
Philip’s war, in 1676, a visible 
decay of morals, and a decline 
ofthe powerof vital religion were 
generally observed, and, by the 
pious people, greatly lamented. 
An occasional convention of a 
number of ministers in Massa- 
chusetts desired the General 
Court to convene a synod totake 
these things into serious consid- 
eration. A general synod of 
the churches in that colony was 
accordingly convened in 1679; 
and gave an elaborate and most 
excellent result on the two 
following questions, proposed 





generally removed by death, 


the strictness of practice at first | consideration. 


by the General Court for their 
First, What are 
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the evils which have provoked the 
Lord to bring his judgments on 
New-England ? Second, What is 
to be done that so these evils may 
be reformed ? Their result was 
productive of much good. This 
synod, at their second meeting 
in 1680, after approving of the 
acts of the synod of 1648, with 
rerard to the Confession of 
Faith and form of church gov- 
ernment, adopted the Savoy 
Confession, with some small va- 
riations, which is very little dif- 
ferent from that of Westmin- 
ster. The Savoy Confession 
was composed by an assembly 
of the congregational churches 
in England, about the year 
1660, held in a public building 
in London called the Savoy. 
About the year 17053, propo- 
sals were made in Connecticut 
fora meeting of a general sy- 
nod of the churches, for the 
formation of an ecclesiastical 
constitution. The subject hav- 
ing obtained the general con- 
currence of public opinion, the 
General Court, perceiving the 
necessity of the measure, direc- 
ted the Associations of the sev- 
eral counties to appoint a cer- 
tain number of delegates, to be 
attended by messengers from 
their respective churches, to 
convene at Saybrook, for the 


performance of this important | 


service. The Convention met 
at Saybrook, September 1708, 
consisting of twelve ministers 
and four messengers from the 
churches. This venerable ec- 
clesiastical Assembly adopted 
the Confession of Faith owned 
by the synod of Boston in 1680. 


They adopted also the Heads of. 


Agreement, which were form- 
ed and made the basis of a un- 
ton of the Presbyterian and 
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Congregational churches in 
England, in 1698. The con- 
vention proceeded, further, to 
the formation of certain arti- 
cles for the correction and reg- 
ulation of the churches of the 
colony. Having completed their 
work, it was presented to the 
Assembly in the October follow- 
ing, and received their public 
and cordial approbation. This 
production, which is now the 
basis of the churches of this 
state, has been pronounced, by 
competent judges, one of the 
best ecclesiastical constitutions 
which human wisdom has for- 
med. 

For many years after the set- 
tlement of New-England, there 
were very few professing Chris- 
tians in the colonies, who dif- 
fered from the prevailing de- 
nomination. Of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Hutchinson observes, 
* During the fifty years the 
charter continued, there were 
very few instances of any so- 
ciety of Christians differing, 
professedly, in doctrine, disci- 
pline, or form of worship, from 
the established churches. The 
number of Baptists was small. 
The Quakers came over if 
small parties, yet they were 
never numerous enough to 
form a society of any conse- 
quence, except upon the bor- 
ders of Rhode-Island. Nor 
was there any Episcopal church 
in any part of the colony until 
the charter was vacated.” Ac- 
cording to Dr. Trumbull, the 
following account was publicly 
given of the religious state 
of the Connecticut colony, in 
1680. Our people in this 
colony, are, some of them, 


strict congregational men, oth- 
ers, more large congregational 
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men, and some moderate pres- 
byterians. The congregational 
men of both sorts are the great- 
est part of the people in the 
colony. There are four or five 
seventh-day men, and about so 
many more Quakers.—Great 
care is taken for the instruction 
of the people in the Christian 
religion, by ministers catechis- 
ing of them and preaching to 
them twice every sabbath-day, 
and, sometimes, on _ Iecture 
days; and by masters of fami- 
lies instructing and catechising 
their children and_ servants, 
which they are required to do 
by law. In our corporation are 
twenty-six towns, and twenty- 
one churches. There is in ev- 
ery town in the colony a set- 
tled minister, except in two 
towns newly begun.” Our ven- 
erable historian _ observes, 
“ There was about one minis- 
ter, upon an average, to every 
four hundred and sixty persons, 
or to about ninety families.” 
O. 
[ To be continued. | 
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The peculiar Spirit and Knonl- 
edge of Christians. 


Y a spirit, which is peculiar 

to Christians, is meant a 
spirit, which no other men pos- 
sess. This is plainly what the 
apostle means by saying, * Now 
we have received not the spivit 
of the world, but the spirit which 
is of God.” God has given Chris- 
tians a spirit, which he has not 
given to the world, and which 
is directly opposite to the spirit 
of the world. If, therefore, we 
can ascertain what the spirit of 
the worldis, we may ascertain 





what the spirit of God is, which 
he has given to Christians. The 
spirit of the world is that spirit, 
which is common to mankind 
in general, and which reigns in 
them so long as they continue 
in a state of nature. It is the 
spirit of the prince of the power 
of the air, which worketh in the 
children of disobedience. Orto 
speak in plainer terms, it is a 
selfish spirit, which leads men 
to hate God, to hate one another, 
and to seek their own private, 
personal interest, in opposition 
to the glory of God and the 
general good of the universe. 
Selfishness reigns in the hearts 
of the whole world, that lies in 
wickedness, and is_ the essence 
of the moral evil, which over- 
spreads the earth. Now the 
apostle tells us, that God has 
given Christians a spirit which 
is directly opposite to this spirit 
of the world ; and what can this 
spirit be, but the spirit of love, 
or pure disinterested benevo- 
lence? These are the only two 
diametrically opposite spirits to 
be found amongst all moral 
beings. They all possess eith- 
cra spirit of selfishness or a 
spirit of benevolence, and are 
either holy or unholy, accor- 
ding as they possess the one or 
the other of these essentially 
different exercises of heart. 
And if we search the scriptures 
we shall find, that the spirit 
which God gives, when he re- 
news and sanctifies men, is the 
spirit of benevolence, which is 
his own moral image. Our 
Saviour says, “ Except a man 
be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” And the 
reason he asignsis, “ that which 
is born of the flesh is flesh 5 
and that which is born of the 
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spirit is spirit.” And that spirit, 
which is the fruit of the Spirit, 
is love. So says the apostle 
John. “ Love is of God, and 
every one that loveth is born of 
God.” When God regenerates 
any person, he sheds abroad 
his love in his heart. He gives 
him an heart after his own heart, 
which is an heart oflove. When 
God foretold the renovation of 
his people in Babylon, who were 
pining away in their iniquity, he 
promised to give them a tender, 
benevolent spirit. “A new 
heart will I give you and a new 
spirit will I put within you: 
and I will take away the stony 
heart out of your flesh and I 
will give you an heart of flesh. 
And I will put my Spirit within 
you.” When God renews any 
in the spirit of their minds, he 
forms their hearts after his own 
moral image ; and his own mo- 
ral image consists in love, which 
comprizes all his moral perfec- 
tions, The spirit which is of 
God, is a god-like spirit; or a 
spirit of pure, disinterested love, 
which is the essence of all vir- 
tue or moral excellence, and 
which is perfectly opposed to 
the spirit of the world. This 
spirit of universal benevolence 
is so peculiar to Christians, that 
the least spark of it is never 
found in the hearts of sinners, 


The peculiar Spirit and Knowledge of Christiane: 





who love themselves solely and 
supremely. 

This peculiar spirit, which | 
God gives to Christians and 
which consists in benevolence, 
gives them a peculiar know!l- 
edge of spiritual and divine 
things. ‘This is expressly as- 
serted by the apostle. He says, 
** Now we have received not the 
spirit of the world, but the 





spitit which is of God; that 
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we might know the things that 
are freely given to us of God.” 
In pursuing the subject before 
us I would endeavor to illustrate 
the truth of this divine declara- 
tion in a plain and intelligible 
manner. For this purpose it 
may be observed, 

1. That the spirit of peculiar, 
divine love, which Christians re- 
ceive from God, removes that 
ignorance of spiritual and di- 
vine things, which is peculiar 
to sinners. The Bible every 
where represents sinners, as 
deaf and blind and ignorant, in 
regard to every thing of a spi- 
ritual and divine nature. Mo- 
ses says that sinners in his day, 
“had not eyes to see, nor ears 
to hear, nor hearts to perceive,” 
what God was, and what he had 
done for his people. Solomon 
says, “ The way of the wicked 
is as darkness : they know not 
at what they stumble.” And 
Paul, in his epistle to the 
Ephesians, represents sinners, 
as “having the understanding 
darkened, being alienated from 
the life of God through the ig- 
norance that is in them, because 
of the blindness of their heart.” 
It appears from these passages 
of scripture, that the peculiar 
ignorance of sinners, in respect 
to spiritual and divine objects, 
arises altogether from the de- 
pravity, or selfishness of their 
hearts. But if this be true, 
then the peculiar spirit of di- 
vine benevolence, which Chris- 
tians have received from God, 
must remove from their minds, 
all that ignorance of divine 
things, which is peculiar to 
sinners. The spirit of pure 


benevolence, which Christians 
have received from God, must 
certainly free them from what- 
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ever ignorance there is in sin- 
ners respecting divine objects, 
which arises from the selfish- 
ness, or corruption of their 
hearts. As the removal of the 
_ . 
scales from a blind man’s eyes 
will remove all the blindness 
which arose from those scales ; 
so, the giving Christians a spi- 
rit of benevolence, will remove 
all that ignorance or spiritual 
blindness, which arose from 
their former spirit of selfish- 
ness. If selfishness produces a 
certain kind of ignorance of 
spiritual things, then benevo- 
lence must remove that certain 
kind of ignorance by producing 
a certain kind of knowledge of 
the same divine objects. And 
thus the apostle sets the pecul- 
iar knowledge, which Chris- 
tains have of spiritual things, 
in direct contrast with the pe- 
culiar ignorance of sinners, 
‘ But the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the spirit | 
of. God: for they are fool- 
ishness unto him; _ neither 
can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned. 
But he that is spiritual, judgeth,” 
that is, discerneth “ all things.” 
As soon as Christians receive 
that spirit of benevolence, which 
cometh from God, they become 
spiritual ; and as soon as they 
become spiritual, they discern 
those spiritual things, which 
sinners cannot discern because 
of the blindness of their selfish 
hearts. That benevolence in the 
minds of Christians, which re- 
moves selfishness, at the same 
time removes the spiritral igno- 
rance, which flows from selfish- 
ness. This the apostle plainly 
intimates in his second epistle 
to the Corinthians. ‘+ If our 
gospel be hid, it is hid to them 
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that are lost ; in whom the god 
of this world hath blinded the 
minds of them that believe not, 
lest the light of the glorious 
gospel of Christ, who is the 
image of God, should shine 
into them.” But he subjoins, 
* God, whocommandedthelight 
to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the 
light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ.” Here the apos- 
tle plainly declares, that when 
God shines in the hearts of 
Christians, he removes that 
blindness or ignorance, which 
is peculiar to those that are lost, 
and, at the same time, gives 
them a peculiar knowledge of 
his own glory, in the face of 
Jesus Christ. 

2. The way, in which the 
scripture represents God as en- 
lightening men in the peculiar 
knowiedge of himseif, and of 
divine things, is by changing 
their hearts, or giving them a 
pure, benevolent spirit. God di- 
rected the prophet Jeremiah to 
tell sinners in Israel, “ I will give 
them an heart to know me.”— 
Their ignorance of God arose 
from the blindness of their hearts 
and in order to remove that kind 
of ignorance, God determined 
to give them a wise and under- 
standing heart, or a_ spirit of, 
pure benevolence. When Peter 
possessed the true knowledge 
of Christ, he answered and said 
unto him, “Blessed art thou, 
Simen Barjona, for flesh and 
blood have not revealed it unto 
thee, but my Father who is in 
heaven.” God had converted 
Peter and given him a holy and 
benevolent heart, to know him 
the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom he had sent, which 











made him blessed, and prepared 
him for eternal life. Paul says 
to the Christians of Ephesus, 
“ ye were sometimes darkness, 
but now are ye light in the 
Lord.” God hac opened the 
eyes of their understanding and 
turned them from darkness to 
light, by giving them an heart 
to perceive the divine glory of 
divine things. The apostle 
Peter conveys the same senti- 
ment in what he says to Chris- 
lians in generar: ‘But ye are a 
chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, an holy nation, a 
peculiar people ; that ye should 
shew forth the praises of him, 
who hath called you out of dark- 
ness inta his marvellous light.” 
And the apostle John writes in 
the same strain to Christians : 
“But yehave an unction from the 
holy One,and ye know all things.” 
And again he says—Beloved, 
let us love onc another ; for love 
is of God, and every one that 
loveth is dorn of Cod, and know. 
eth God.” These and a great 
many other passages of scrip- 
ture of the same import, plainly 
teach us, that the way in which 
God teaches Christians the pe- 
culiar knowledge of divine 
things, is giving them his own 
spirit, which is a spirit of love, 
or pure benevolence. And this 
leads me to observe once more, 

3. That there is no other way, 
by which God can give Chris- 
tans the feculiar or exfieriment- 
al knowledge of himself and of 
divine things, but by giving 
them his own spirit, or shed- 
ding abroad his love in their 
hearts. [le cannot convey this 
peculiar and experimental 
knowledve of divine things to 
any of mankind, by the spirit 
vfinspiration. He inspired Saul, 
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but this did not remove the 
blindness of his heart. He in- 
spired Balaam, but this did not 
remove the blindness of his 
heart. He inspired Caiaphas, 
but we have no reason to think, 
that this removed the blindness 
of his heart. And Paul suppo- 
ses, that aman may have the 
gift of prophecy, may under- 
stand all mysteries and all knowl- 
edge, and may have a miraculous 
faith, sufficient to remove moun- 
tains, and yet be totally destitute 
of the true love, or peculiar 
knowledge of God. The reason 
of this is plain, because inspi- 
ration has no tendency to change 
the heart, but only to convey 
speculative knowledge to the 
understanding. Fer the same 
reason, God cannot give men 
the peculiar,experimental know- 
ledge of himself, by moral 
suasion, or the mere exhibition 
of divine truth. If he should 
give them a clear, correct, and 
even universal knowledge of all 
the truths of the gospel, this 
alone would have no tendency 
to. soften or subdue their heart, 
or make them know what it is 
to be holy, as he is holy, and 
perfect, as he is perfect. Nor 
can he give them a spiritual 
discernment of spiritual things, 
by mere convictions of guilt, 
fear of punishment, or hopes 
of happiness. For there is no 
connection between such com- 
mon efiects of the common in- 
fluence of the Spirit, amd the 
peculiar, experimental knowl- 
edge of the divine beauty of 
divine objects. But though 


God cannot give meri this pe- 
cyliar knowledge, either by in- 
spiration, or by moral suasion, 
or by mere awakenings and 
convictions ; yet there is one 
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way and only one, in which he 
can give them a spiritual dis- 
cerning of spiritual things.— 
And that is, by giving them his 
spirit, or shedding abroad his 
Jove in their hearts. As soon 
as they thus partake of the 
divine nature, they will imme- 
diately have a peculiar, experi- 
mental knowledge of the things 
of God. For, 

In the first place, They will 
then have an experimental ac- 
quaintance with God and all ho- 
ly beings. They will exercise 
benevolence themselves, and by 
exercising benevolence, they 
must necessarily know how all 
benevolent beings feel. They 
must know how God feels, how 
Christ feels, how angels feel, 
how the spirits of just men 
made perfect feel, and how all 
their fellow-christians feel, who 
have drank into the same spirit 
and exercise the same benevo- 
lent affections. So the apostle 
argues, “For what man know- 
eth the things of a man, save 
the spirit of man that is in him ? 
even so the things of God, 
knoweth no man, but the spirit 
of God. Now we have receiv- 
ed, not the spirit of the world, 
but the spirit, which is of God ; 
that we might know the things 
that are freely given unto us of 
God.” As one man knoweth 
what his own rational faculties 
are, so he knows what another 
man’s rational faculties are ; or, 
as one man knows what his own 
selfish feelings are, so he knows 
what another man’s selfish feel- 
ings are ; or as one man knows 
what his own benevolent feel- 
ings are, so he knows what 
another man’s benevolent feel- 
ings are. Just so, says the a- 
postle, we who are Christians 
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and have received the spirit, 
which is of God, know. the 
things of God; that is, 
what he is, and what he has 
given us. As soon as God 
gives Christians his spirit, he 
gives them the knowledge of 
himself, and of all who possess 
his spirit. For the spirit of 
benevolence is the same thing 
in God, in Christ, in angels 
andin men. Hence Chistians 
ure said tobe “renewed in know/- 
edge after the image of God.” 
Aad when they are thus renew. 
ed, it is said, “ old things pass 
away, and all things become 
new.” ‘They have a new, ex- 
perimental knowledge of God 
and of all holy beings. They 
know by experience, how God 
and all his holy and benevolent 
creatures feel. Thus the spir- 
it, which Christians have recei- 
ved of God, gives them a pe- 
culiar, experimental knowledge 
of the beauty of holiness in 
him and in all holy beings. 

In the second place, This 
same spirit gives Christians the 
peculiar knowledge of the pe- 
culiar happiness of all who pos- 
sess the spirit of benevolence. 
Nothing produces such pure, 
refined and exalted felicity as 
benevolence. The supreme 
blessedness of heaven flows from 
the perfect benevolence of its ho- 
ly inhabitants. This peculiar 
happiness Christians know by 
their own experience. For ha- 
ving possessed the spirit of be- 
nevolence, they have found the 
peculiar happiness, which nat- 
urally flows from it. So the 
apostle says, when speaking ex- 
pressly upon this subject, “But 
as itis written, eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heared, neither 
have entered into the heart of 











man the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him. 
But God hath revealed them 
to us by his spirit.” And he 
adds, ‘* We have received the 
spirit which is of God, that we 
might know the things that are 
freely given to us of God.”— 
Though no natural man’s eye, 
nor ear, nor heart can perceive 
the things which God has pre- 
pared for them that love him ; 
yet those who love him, know 
what he has prepared for them, 
because he has given them his 
spirit of benevolence that they 
might knowthem. Every true 
Christian knows by his own ex- 
perience the nature of heavenly 
happiness, though he never was 
there. He knows that it arises 
from that universal benevolence, 
which reigns in the heart of 
God, of Christ, of the Holy 
Spirit, of angels, and of those 
who have been redeemed by 
the blood of Christ. The hap- 
piness of heaven is a benevolent 
happiness, and therefore all, 
who possess the spirit of be- 
nevolence, must know the na- 
ture of that happiness and of 
those enjoyments, which God 
has prepared for them, and 
which they shall receive, when 
they come to take possession of 
the inheritance of the saints in 
light. In the last place, The 
benevolent spirit, which Chris- 
tians have received from God, 
necessarily gives them a pe- 
culiar knowledge of the great 
and essential truths of the gos- 
pel, which is a gospel of be- 
nevolence. The whole scheme 
of redemption sprang from be- 
nevolence, is carried on by be- 
nevolence and will be completed 
by benevolence. Hence the a- 
postle exhorts Christians “ to 
Von. V. N@. 5. 
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be rooted and grounded in love, 
that they may be able to com- 
frrehend with all saints, what is 
the breadth and length and 
depth and height, and to know 
the love of Christ, which pass- 
eth knowledge ;”—that is, the 
knowledge of those, who are 
destitute of benevolence. As 
all the doctrines of the gospel 
and all its precepts, promises 
and threatenings, are founded in 
love, so all Christians, who are 
rooted and grounded in love, 
have a peculiar knowledge, not 
only of holy beings and holy 
enjoyments, but of holy and 
divine truths. They have a 
spiritual discernment of every 
thing of a spiritual and divine 
nature. 

Now if the peculiar knowl- 
edge, which Christians have of 
divine things, arises from be- 
nevolence, then there is nothing 
mysterious in experimental re- 
ligion. It seems to be general- 
ly supposed that there is some- 
thing very mysterious agd un- 
intelligible in religious expe- 
rience. And, indeed, there is 
something of a mystical nature 
in the writings of many divines, 
who have written upon experi- 
mental religion under the title 
of the mystery of godliness, the 
mystery of regeneration, and the 
mystery of sanctification. These 
phrases sound so scripturally, 
that they are generally well re- 
ceived, though they are sel- 
dom understood. And it must 
be allowed, that the sacred wri- 
ters use so many figures, met- 
aphors, similitudes and para- 
bles, that it does seem at first 
view, that the gospel, and the 
truths of the gospel and the 
knowledge of those truths, are 
all in a measure mysterious. 
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But the meaning of all these dif- 
ferent methods of describing 
experimental religion may be 
understood. And there is noth- 
ing in religious experience, 
which is unintelligible or in- 
explicable. The nature of 
benevolence is no more mys- 
terious than the nature of 
selfishness. When a person is 
renewed in the temper of his 
mind, and becomes holy instead 
of sinful, the nature and effects 
of sucha change are perfectly 
intelligible. Hence Christ said 
to Nicodemus—‘ Marvel’ not 
that I said unto you, ye must be 
born again.” ‘Thereis no more 
mystery in regeneration, sancti- 
fication, Christian communion, 
in being led by the spirit and 
the earnest of the spirit, than 
there isin benevolence. Neith- 
eris there any superstition or 
enthusiasm in experimental re- 
ligion. Benevolence never leads 
to superstition, or imaginary 
fears. It never leads to enthu- 
siasm, or imaginary zeal. Be- 
nevolence differs, essentially, 
from all other moral exercises, 
and from all animal sensations. 
Let true benevolence be truly 
described, and it removes all er- 
rors and delusions respecting 
experimental religion. And it 
shows that religious experience 
is intelligible, consistent and ra- 
tional. L.S. 


Et 2: 


The importance of Firmness in 
the Doctrines of the Gospel. 


Y turning from God, man- 
| kind have brought them- 
selves into a restless and unhap- 
py condition. Now they are 
disposed to pursue any object 
that promises happiness, with- 
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out condemning their sins, 
Hence error and delusion have 
been very pleasing to the sinful 
and wretched children of men in 
all ages of the world. By false 
notions on religious subjects, 
they are flattered with an hope 
of future enjoyment, though 
they continue in sin and find no 
present peace nor _ support. 
Having no true rest in error and 
deceit, though so pleasing to 
their depraved hearts, they are 
ever disposed to listen to any 
new delusion, however erro- 
neous and destructive. Many, 
therefore, who have professed 
to be teachers of their fellow- 
men on the subjects of religion, 
have gained their favor and ap- 
plause in the same degree in 
which they have been subtle 
and ingenious in devising and 
maintaining soothing errors and 
quieting delusions. Though 
we by nature love darkness rath- 
er than light, because our deeds 
are evil, yet a knowledge and 
love of the sound doctrines of 
the gospel are necessary to our 
present comfort and our eternal 
salvation. It is by the pure 
gospel that God calls, converts, 
comforts and edifies his own 
people. And it is one great 
design of the Christian minis- 
try to unite the people of God 
in the love, knowledge, prac- 
tice and enjoyment of divine 
truth. Yet it is often. intimated 
in the Bible, that they are in 
danger of being shaken in their 
religious sentiments. That they 
arein such danger may appear 
from several considerations. 

1. Christians are in danger 
of being shaken in their reli- 
gious sentiments, from the great 
variety of opinions which ex- 
ist among the professors of 
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Christianity. There ‘are many 
subjects, on which Christians 
are called to form an opinion. 
On every subject of importance, 
differences of opinion have long 
existed, and have been strenu- 
ously maintained. To know 
the whole truth on any impor- 
tant subject, requires more at- 
tention and study, than people, 
generally, are either willing or 
abletobestow. But if the mind of 
a person be not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with a subject, he will 
be in danger of yielding his 
assent to the opinions of others, 
from such considerations as 
should have no influence on his 
mind, rather than from a ‘know- 
ledge and conviction of the 
truth. And when a person’s 
mind is not firmly settled from 
a thorough knowledge and con- 
viction of the truth, he will be 
scarcely able to withstand the 
influence of such a variety of 
opinions as exists on religious 
subjects. Though he may 
withstand some errors, he will 
hardly remain unshaken amidst 
the various winds of doctrine, 
which are blowing in constant 
succession, and pressing upon 
him with increasing violence. 
It requires no small degree of 
knowledge and firmness to be 
unmoved by the great and grow- 
ing variety of religious opin- 
ions, which exists among the 
professors of Christianity. On 
the account of these various 


opinions, unbelievers profess to | 


excuse themselves for rejecting 
the holy scriptures. 
Same account, careless and 
worldly persons think they are 
not to be blamed, though they 
form and adopt no religious 
sentiment:. By the same cause 
many professors are induced, as 
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frequently as the wind of doc- 
trine changes, to vary their reli- 
gious notions; and real Chris- 
tians are sometimes shaken in 
their minds, and nearly over- 
come. Indeed they, who stand 
the, firmest in the truth, have of- 
ten been pressed on every side 
by the various winds of doctrine, 
which are constantly blowing in 
every direction. In such danger- 
ous circumstances none would 
be stedfast in the doctrines of 
the gospel, unless they were 
kept by the mighty power of 
God, through faith unto salva- 
tion. 

2. Christians are in danger 
of being shaken in their reli- 
gious sentiments, by the unex- 
pected changes, which occur in 
the religious opinions of profes- 
sors. There have been many 
instances, in which persons who 
once appeared to be firm and 
zealous in the truth, have em- 
braced very erroneous opinions. 
Such instances of apostacy re- 
semble a sudden and violent 
change of the wind, against 
which, no security was formed, 
as no such evil was feared, or 
foreseen. When men of influ- 
ence and talents, of superior 
learning and apparent piety, re- 
nounce the sound doctrines of 
the gospel, Christians do not 
easily recover from the sudden 


| shock, and whole churches are 


sometimes shaken and over- 
turned. Such changes in the 
religious opinions of professors, 
have occurred in every age of 
the church. The churches of 


Galatia were greatly shaken, 
through the influence of false 
teachers, from the foundation 
which God has laid for the justi- 
fication of sinners, and on which 
they had professed to rely with 
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great delight and confidence.— 
Hence the apostle said, “I mar- 
vel that ye are so soon removed 
from him that called you into 
the grace of Christ unto another 
gospel ; which is not another, 
but there are some that trouble 
you, and would pervert the gos- 
pel of Christ.” He also men- 
tions several persons, who had 
professed to preach the gospel, 
that afterwards made shipwreck 
concérning the faith. The sud- 
den and unexpected changes, 
which frequently occur in the 
religious opinions of ministers, 
and other professors of religion, 
often havea perplexing influence 
onthe minds of Christians, and 
for a time, weaken their confi- 
dence in their religious senti- 
ments. 

3. The minds of Christians are 
also in danger of being shaken 
by the ingenuity with which erro- 
neous sentiments are maintain- 
ed. This ingenuity the apostle 
calls the sleight of men and 
cunning craftiness. Men are 
wise to do evil, but to do good 
they have, by nature, no knowl- 
edge. Their wisdom in doing 
evil is very apparent from the 
subtlety with which they resist 
and evade the light of truth— 
With cunning craftiness they 
wrest the scriptures, so as to 
obscure and conceal the hum- 
bling coctrines and duties of the 
gospel. Knowing the sleight 
of men, Paul said to the saints 
at Corinth, “ I fear, lest by any 
means, as the serpent beguiled 
Eve through his subtlety, so 
your pure minds should be cor- 
rupted from the simplicity that 
is in Christ.” Humble and sin- 
cere Christians are not apt to 
suspect the deep cunning and 
hidden craftiness, which are 
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practised, by such persons as 
love deceit and hate the truth, 
Before they perceive whither 
they are going, they are often 
led far from the path of truth 
and duty. When partially 
blinded by the ingenuity which 
is employed against the truth, 
they are less suspicious of their 
danger. And when they once 
become secure in their own 
conceit, they are easily ensnared 
and confined in the dark abodes 
of error and deceit. When 
error enters their hearts and 
darkens their minds, their 
knowledge and love of the truth 
are always diminished, if not 
wholly destroyed. Into this 
unhappy condition Christians 
are in danger of falling, from 
the sleight of men and cunning 
craftiness, that are used to op- 
pose the truth and defend 
error. 

4. The religious sentiments 
of Christians may be shaken by 
the subtle disguises that are as- 
sumed to spread erroneous sen- 
timents. The apostle represents 
the enemies of the gospel as 
lying in wait to deceive by their 
sleight and cunning craftiness. 
They, who lie in wait todeceive, 
conceal themselves and their de- 
signs under such appearances 
and professions as are best suited 
to effect their evil intentions. — 
Many,undera profession of great 
concern for the honor of God, 
oppose such doctrines as most 
fully display his glory. With 
high professions of kindness to 
men, many spread such opin- 
ions as please their evil hearts 
and flatter their vain hopes, 
though they are in the gall of 
bitterness and bond of iniquity. 
Many, with adeclaration of their 
belief in the divine origin and 
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authority of the scriptures, de- 
ny and oppose the essential 
and distinguishing doctrines of 
Christianity. And many, under 
a profession of candor, charity, 
benevolence and liberality, toler- 
ate all notions and opinions, and 
nearly all practices, except the 
weighty and searching doctrines 
and the self-denying duties of 
the gospel. Sometimes errors 
are maintained by a pretension 
to superior Jearning, sometimes 
by a profession of superior 
knowledge in divinity,and some- 
times by a supposed experience 
of a high degree of spiritual 
illumination. When persons 
have once deceived themselves, 
through the folly and vanity of 
their hearts, they will labor to 
strengthen their own delusions 
by lying in wait to deceive 
others. And the disguises, 
which are assumed for this pur- 
pose, are often so subtle as to 
shake the minds of real Chris- 
tians respecting the peculiar 
and essential doctrines of the 
gospel. Again, 

5. Christians are in danger 
of being shaken in their reli- 
gious sentiments, on account of 
their own spiritual weakness.— 
The apostle often speaks of 
Christians as being children and 
babes, who are very feeble and 
inconstant. And most Chris- 
tians are very feeble in many 
respects. God has, generally, 
bestowed the blessings of his 
special grace upon the poor, 
the ignorant and the despised. 
Hence Paul says, “ ye see your 
calling, brethren, how that not 
many wise men after the flesh, 
not many mighty, not many 
noble are called.” As Chris- 
tans, generally, do not possess 
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dom, property and influence, 
they are feeble in op 
the wisdom, the wealth and the 
power of this world, which are 
usually given to the enemies of 
the cross of Christ. Besides, 
as Christians on account of 
their poverty have not leisure 
and property to employ, in ac- 
quiring religious information, 
they are often ignorant, in a 
great degree respecting the 
imporiant subjects of religion. 
Often too, Christians are very 
feeble and languid, in the graces 
of the Spirit, and have not much 
vigor nor growth in the divine 
life. When their affections are 
greatly sinful, and their souls 
cleave to the dust, they have 
but little strength for maintain- 
ing the truth, or for detecting 
and opposing error. On account 
of such spiritual weakness, they 
are in great danger of being 
shaken in their religious senti- 
ments. Yet there are impor- 
tant reasons, why their minds 
should be firm and settled in 
the great doctrines of the gos- 
pel. f 

1. This is their only defence 
against religious errors. That 
they might be defended against 
the sleight and cunning of 
deceivers, the apostle urges 
Christians to speak the truth in 
love. For this purpose it is 
necessary that they should un- 
derstand and receive the truth 
into their hearts. Unless they 
understand and receive the doc- 
trines of the gospel, they can- 
not withstand the numerous and 
powerful temptations, which 
error and deceit are constantly 
suggesting to shake and destroy 
their faith. Christ forewarned 
his disciples, “ that there should 


a large share of worldly wis-| arise false Christs and false 
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prophets, and should show great 
signs and wonders ; insomuch, 
that if it were possible, they 
should deceive the very elect.” 
When persons shut their ears 
and harden their hearts against 
the doctrines of the gospel, they 
are prepared to listen to every 
false and soothing delusion.— 
The way of error is very wide 
and crooked. It is full of dark- 
ness and danger. It is im- 
possible to foresee whither 
they, who refuse to receive the 
truth in love, maybe carried. It 
is certain that they, who once 
deviate from the truth, have 
lost their defence against the 
subtle and powerful influence 
of delusion. Rejecting the 


Wight of truth, they no longer 
yeec 


their danger nor sus- 
pect the evils, to which they 
ave exposed. Many, who have 
heared, without receiving the 
coctrines of the gospel, have 
shown, when errors were boldly 
published, that they had an 
heart to choose the grossest 
darkness, rather than the pure 
and saving light of truth. But 
the more correctly the doctrines 
of the gospel are understood, 
and the more heartily they are 
received, so much the more 
safely are Christians defended 
against every wind of doctrine, 
and the more firmly and easily 
they withstand the sleight of 
men and cunning craftiness, by 
which they lie in wait to deceive. 
When the apostle urges Chris- 
tians to take unto themselves 
the whole armour of God, that 
they may be able to withstand 
in the evil day, he first requires 
that ** they have their loins girt 
about with truth.” If then, 
Christians would not be shaken 
and weakened and destroyed by 
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error, their hearts should be 
firmly settled, in the great doc- 
trines of the gospel. 

2. It is necessary that Chris- 
tians should be established in the 
truth, that they may enjoy spi- 
ritual fellowship with their breth- 
ren. Christ has given the church 
religious instructions, that his 
children may all come in the 
unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, 
unto a perfect man. To the 
saints at Corinth, the apostle 
writes, “ Now I beseech you, 
brethren, by the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all 
speak the same thing, and that 
there be no divisions among you; 
but that ye be perfectly joined 
together in the same mind and 
in the same judgment.” We 
see then that Christians are re- 
quired to be united in their reli- 
gious sentiments, that they may 
be united in their religious affec- 
tions, and enjoy spiritual com- 
munion. Though John writes 
so much on Christian affection 
and fellowship, yet he says— 
“ Whosoever transgresseth and 
abideth not in the doctrine of 
Christ, hath not God: he that 
abideth in the doctrine of Christ, 
he hath both the Father and the 
Son. If there come any unto 
you and bring not this doctrine, 
receive him not into your house, 
neither bid him God-speed : for 
he that biddeth him God-speed 
is partaker of his evil deeds.” 
Christians are no more united 
in their religious affections, than 
they are united in their views of 
the objects towards which their 
affections are exercised. And 
they enjoy no Christian fellow- 
ship any farther than they are 
united in their religious senti- 
ments and affections. If thea 
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Christians would keep the unity 
ofthe spirit in the bonds of peace, 
it is necessary that their minds 
should be setthed in the pure and 
living doctrines of Jesus Christ. 

3, The spiritual growth of 
Christians depends on having 
their minds settled in the doc- 
trines of the gospel. It is by 
the light of truth that they 
“« wll with open face behold as in 
a glass the glory of God, and are 
changed into the same image 
from glory to glory, even as by 
the spirit of the Lord.” Peter 
exhorts his brethren, as new- 
born babes to receive the sincere 
milk of the word, that they 
might grow by it. He exhorts 
the elders to feed the flock of 
God. And he had before been 
commanded, in the most solemn 
manner, by the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to feed his sheep and 
hislambs. By one of the proph- 
ets we are informed with what 
the pastors are to feed the flock 
ef God. By him God says to 
his people, “ I will give you pas- 
tors according to my heart, whe 
shall feed you with knowledge 
and understanding.” Living 
and growing Christians always 
discern and desire the proper 
food for their souls. “he word 
of God is sweeter to their taste 
than the honey, or the honey- 
comb. If Christians would grow 
or even live, their hearts ought 
to be so settled in the knowl- 
edge and love of the truth, that 
they would at once discern and 
reject the loathsome and hurt- 
ful poison of error and deceit. 
Without a correct knowledge 
and a cordial reception of the 
doctrines of the gospel, they 
will always be children, and ne- 
ver acquire the strength and 
firmness of manhood. Again, 


in the Doctrines of the Goapiel. 
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‘one with another.” 
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4. The establishment of Chris- 
tians in the truth is necessary 
to their spiritual communion 
with the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Christ says to his disciples— 
“If ye abide in me, and my 


words abide in you, ye shall ask 


what ye will, and it shall be done 
unto you.” It is by knowing 
and loving the truth, that Chris- 
tians first become united io 
Christ. And it is in the same 
way, that they abide in him. 
John says to his brethren— 
“ That which we have seen and 
heard declare we unto you, 
that ye also may have fellow- 
ship with us: and truly our 
fellowship is with the Father and 
with his Son Jesus Christ. And 
these things write we unto you, 
that your joy may be full.” 
gain he says—“If we say 
that we have fellowship with 
him and walk in darkness, we’ 
lie anddo not the truth; but 
if we walk in the light as he is 
in the light, we have fellowship 
Here we 
are plainly taught that the fel- 
lowship of Christians with Jesus 
Christ depends on their receiv- 
ing the truth and walking in it, 
And if any say they have fel- 
lowship with him and walk in 
darkness, John declars that they 
lie. Indeed it is most certain 
that no one can have fellowship. 
with Christ, who is the way, the 
truth and the life, without 
knowing, loving and receiving 
the doctrines of Christ. But 
so far as the minds of Chris- 
tians are enlightened and their 
hearts established in the doc- 
trines of Christ, they have fellow- 
ship with him. So far they are 


united with Christ in their reli- 
gious sentiments, affections, in- 
and enjoy- 


terests, pursuits 
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ments. The views and feelings 
of Christ never vary respecting 
the character, designs, decrees, 
laws and conduct of God. ‘They 
never vary respecting his own 
character, doctrines and com- 
mands. They never vary re- 
specting his friends or his foes, 
the things of this world, or of 
the future existence. His views 
and his feelings respecting the 
decisions of the final judgment, 
the character and condition of 
saints in heaven and of sinners 
in hell can never vary. As the 
views and feelings of the Lord 
Jesus Christ are ever right re- 
specting every thing, his peo- 
ple must imbibe his sentiments, 
and have their hearts settled in 
his doctrines, if they would en- 
joy communion with him who 
“ is head over all things unto 
the church, which is his body, 
the fulness of him that filleth 
all in all.” Let Christians there- 
fore, as the apostle exhorts, 
“all come in the unity of the 
faith and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, unto a perfect 
man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ ; 
that they be no more children 
tossed to and fro, and carried 
about with every wind of doc- 
trine, by the sleight of men and 
cunning craftiness, whereby they 
lie in wait to deceive; but 
speaking the truth in love, grow 
up into him in all things, who 
is the head, even Christ.” 


a? 2 
On the Duty of Prayer. 


RAYER is one of the prin- 
cipal religious services 
God hath appointed for us. It 
is a means of instructing our 
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own minds, giving the truth g 
suitable impression, and procur- 
ing such blessings from him 
as we need. All the other 
means of religion, unless this 
be joined, are not found tobe 
accompanied with much spirit. 
ual benefit. All other means, 
so long as this is neglected, 
leave the mind in a state of 
hardness and security. The 
saving grace of God will not be 
granted, until we feel our own 
need ; and perhaps it is impos- 
sible for any one to refrain from 
praying after this is felt. When 
a person sees his sin, experien- 
ces the difficulty of turning 
from it without divine help, 
with the certain destruction 
that awaits continued ungodli- 
ness; his distressed situation 
will impel him to call on the 
name of the Lord ; so that we 
have no reason to think, those, 
who live without prayer, have 
any just apprehension of their 
misery as sinners, or know any 
thing of the spirit there is in 
God’s children. We have an 
instance in Saul, afterwards the 
celebrated apostle Paul, of the 
effects wrought by a sight of 
hissin.—It wasinstantly said be- 
hold he prayeth ! and he not only 
prayed, but in the name of the 
Saviour whom he had persecu- 
ted. He feltit as true that he 
needed a Saviour, as that he was 
asinner. In the same manner 
all sinners have prayed, when 
they had any just sense of their 
transgressions. It is a rule in- 
variably true, that so long as 
any one lives without prayer, be 
is ignorant of his danger and oi 
the divine displeasure that abi- 
deth on him. The saints of 
the Lord have always delighted 





in the duty, as one of their 
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pleasant employments ; nor is 
there any other more express- 
ly commanded, or that has so 
near @ connection with our re- 
ceiving the blessings we need. 

The right discharge of this 
duty, in any case whatever, 
must arise from a conviction 
that the Lord is the disposer 
ef all events ; that he hath in 
his hand aH existing nature, 
determines the times and the 
seasons, exercises universal 
government, is every where 
present so as to see and know 
all things, and holds it as his 
everlasting prerogative to dis- 
pose of them according to the 
pleasure of his own will. Un- 
less we previously believe this, 
there is no room for praying to 
God. . The Infidel, who doubts 
many of his perfections, and 
perhaps denies his providence, 
would not act consistently with 
himself in praying. His im- 
pious principles cut him off 
from this, which is a most bles- 
sed privilege of Christians.— 
Neither can he console himself 
with the reflection, that there 
is infinite perfection to uphold 
him under the necessary weak- 
ness of a creature, which the 
pride of his heart prevents him 
from seeing. 

A persuasion that God is 
good and willing to help the 
humble supplicant, is a pre- 
requisite for praying to him, 
with a reasonable expectation 
that he will pay any regard to 
our entreaties. That he is good, 
both reason, judging from the 
things we see in nature, and his 
own revelation teach us. 

It is an important inquiry, 
what influence prayer hath in 
inclining God to grant the bles- 
sings we need. 

Von. V. N@. 5. 
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Our prayer doth not incline 
God to grant us blessings, by 
giving bim any information of 
our desires or wants, which he 
did not otherwise possess. It 
cannot be, that he who made 
all things should be ignorant, 
that he who sustains them 
every moment, should not be 
acquainted with their state in 
every respect.[t cannot be, 
that he who made the eye, 
should not see; or the ear, 
should not hear; or who up- 
holds the reason and under- 
standing, should not know all 
the thoughts that pass within 
our minds. Prayer is not there- 
fore designed to give the Lord 
any information of our wants. 

Prayer is not designed to 
render God a merciful being. 
If he had not been most gra- 
cious in his nature, disposed 
to bestow blessings on such as 
will accept them on reasona- 
ble terms, he would not in his 
wisdom, have concerted the 
method of salvation ; or in his 
goodness, have given his Son 
to die an expiating | sacrifice 
for sin; or in his mercy, have 
made the free offer of salvation 
to the repentance of miserable 
sinners. If the Lord were 
not previously gracious, we 
should not be permitted to call 
on his name, for any blessings 
that pertain cither to the pres- 
ent or a future life. If, at any 
time, we approach the throne 
of grace with an imagination 
that this is the means of making 
the Lord a merciful God, it is 
a most undue apprehension, 
both of his character, and of 
the efficacy of our own weak 
endeavors. 

Our prayer doth not turn God 
from any of his own purposes. 
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His purposes are all from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. He is 
of one mind and changeth not, 
the same yesterday, to-day and 
for ever. From the days of 
the beginning, he knew every 
work he should execute, every 
blessing he should bestow, 
every gracious act that will 
take place through his eternal 
government, of all worlds and 
all creatures.—These purposes 
of his counsel he will for ever 
proceed in executing, nor will 
any rebelling sinner ever be 


able to place any hindrance in| 


his way, or make it less easy 
for him to do all his pleasure. 

Our prayers do not make 
us worthy of the blessings 
we need. If any pray, with 
an apprehension that they make 
themselves worthy by their re- 
quests, they have lost the ser- 
vice, and by the apprehension, 
added to their errors. We 
never were, nor ever can be, 
worthy of any among ail the 
blessings that our God bestows 
so liberally on the children of 
men.—They are given for his 
Name and mercy’s, sake, and 
for the sake of Christ. His, 





for ever, is the worthiness, the 
merit, the praise of purchasing. 

But it may be enguired, in 
what sense then, doth prayer 
incline the Lord to bestow the 
blessings we need, if it neither 
informs him cf our wants and 
desires, nor makes him gracious, 
nor changes any of his pur- 
poses, nor renders us in any 
sense more worthy of his favor ; 
all of which have been denied. — 
There still remain reasons, why 
prayer is a necessary means for 
a blessing. He who knows 
all things, whois infinitely gra- 
cious, who will for ever remain 
the unchangeable God, so as 
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never to alter the least of his pur- 
poses, who views us in our sin, 
both now and ever, infinitely 
unworthy of any blessing, may 
still find reasons in his own wis- 
dom, for granting the blessings 
of his grace in a particular way. 
All the blessings of God are 
gifts of sovereign, undeserved 
grace. He who gives an un- 
merited favor, may appoint his 
own conditions of bestowment, 
on which it shall be given, or 
for ever denied. The Lord 
hath done this inthe case we 
are considering. He hath ap- 
pointed our sensible, humble, 
sincere, and fervent prayer as 
means‘ to be used on our part, 
through which we must receive 
his blessing. He hath appoint- 
ed the duty, and made it the 
means of committing our- 
selves to his grace, and inviting 
all his goodness and all his pow- 
er to appear in our behalf. To 
reject the means, the manner 
of receiving, is, in its effects, 
rejecting the blessings which we 
want. It is with an al grace that 
dependent, guilty sinners practi- 
cally say, by their neglect of 
prayer, thegift may be good, 
but we will not comply with the 
manner in which alone the Lord 
hath said he will bestow. By 
neglecting prayer, they put life 
far away from themselves. 
There are two reasons why 
God hath appointed, that he 
will bestow his blessings in an- 
swer to prayer : The first is, 
the natural fitness that depend- 
ent beings, that guilty creatures 
should ask the supreme giver 
for ail they need. We feel the 
natural propriety of this, be- 
tween creaturcs, who are worms 
of the dust, and in strict pro- 
priety of truth, have noth- 
ing olf their own to bestuw.— 
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We see it to be fit the receiver 
should ask the giver in a re-~ 
spectful way ; much more is 
it fit, that we pray to God, which 
is but asking him in a due sense 
of our dependence, and in terms 
of worship becoming his glo- 
rious majesty. A second rea- 
son why God hath prescribed 
this manner of bestowing his 
blessings, is for our benefit.— 
It is better for us to receive the 
Lord’s mercy in this, than in a- 
ny other manner. The duty 
teaches us our dependence, it 
informs us what the blessings 
are which we need, and prepares 
us, when they are given, to 
use them as will be most for 
God’s glory and our own good. } 

That our prayer may be ac- 
cepted, it ought always te be 
offered to God with a humble 
sense of our dependence. Our 
very existence depends on his 
will, in present exercise, to up- 
hold us in being ; certainly then 
it must be the same with all the 
blessings we enjoy. They are 
both his gift, and the work of 
his providence in continued ac- 
tion to bless us. This is true 
concerning all the things by 
which our minds are instructed, 
our hearts cheered and our bo- 
dies sustained. As the Lord 
knows all our feelings, for crea- 
tures so depraved as we are, to 
call upon him in the spirit of 
self-sufficiency, must be a dis- 
pleasing service in his sight.— 
While we feel our dependence, 
a sense of his all-sufficiency 
should encourage us. Under 


evil of every kind, where it ap- 
pears to human wisdom there is 
ho way of escape, he can make 
a safe path for such as depend 
upon him witha humble spirit ; 
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dure evil, he can give such sup- 
ports, as will make them rejoice 
in his care. Although there be 
no fruit in the vine, nor any 
herd inthe stall, he can cause 
his people to rejoice in the God 
of their salvation. 

Our prayer should be made 
with a feeling that we are un- 
worthy of the least of his mer- 
cies, so that if he were to deal 
in righteousness, we must be 
denied every favor. It should 
be offered in the name of 
Christ, the only Mediator be- 
tween God and men, depend- 
ing on his merits for ac- 
ceptance. Every temporal bles- 
sing is as much a fruit of his 
mediation as eternal life. 

We are permitted to pray 
for all things, both temporal 
and spiritual, that it will be 
for our good to receive at his 
hand, or consistent with his 
own glory, and the rights of 
our fellow creatures for him 
to grant.—While we call on 
the name of the Lord, we must 
carefully observe that our re- 
quests be reasonable. The 
heart of man is exposed to 
very unreasonable desires. We 
often desire things that it is not 
fit should be granted ; things 
which the Lord hath given us 
no encouragement, either by 
his word or his providence, 
shall be bestowed ; things which 
it would be a departure from 
the rules of his moral govern- 
ment to give, or injurious to 
the rights of society, or de- 
structive to the happiness of 
some other person. In such 
cases, there is no reasonable 
ground to suppose our prayer 
will be heard; and to offer it 
in a knewledge this is the 





or, if itbe best for them to en- 





case, would be very sinful. A 
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most holy God will never de- 
part from the fixed principles 
of his providence to gratify us 
in what we ought not to desire ; 
and to expect we shall be heard 
in such cases, is always either 
an ignorant, or presumptuous, 
or enthusiastic address, to the 
throne of divine grace. 

To pray with a right temper, 
it must be with submission to 
the sovereign will of God. To 
imagine we have a kind of pow- 
er over his providence, because 
he hath encouraged to hear our 
prayer, is the spirit of impiety 
rather than of worship. He 
holds the authority, the right 
to determine, the power to exe- 
cute in his own hand, for ever 
to do the purposes of his will. 

In many instances, where 
our supplication is made with 
some degree of humble sin- 
cerity, it is still in ignorance 
of what is best.—When it is 
thus, if we had more knowl- 
edge, we should withdraw our 
entreaties from his presence. 
If the prayers of the ungod- 
ly were granted, according to 
their present wishes, they 
would speedily sink themselves 
in greater depths of woe than 
they now conceive ; or, if 
those, who are sincere, were 
in all things repecting their 
own state, committed into the 
hand of their own prayers, 
without a sovereign direction 
of infinite wisdom, or any 
influence of infinite goodness to 
deny many of their requests, 
they would supplicate themsel- 
vesinto ruin. These considera- 
tions, but especially God’s 
sovereign right to bestow or 
deny, should lead us to pre- 
sent our requests with sub- 
mission, as ready to reverence 
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the righteousness which denies, 
as to bless the mercy which 


- bestows. 


The benefits of prayer are 
many and great. 

A pious mind experiences 
such pleasure in the duty, that 
he does not need the excitement 
of a command to make him 
prayerful. The permission isa 
precious privilege, the duty his 
comfort, and its benefits many. 
By the appointment of God, it 
is one of the most effectual 
means of procuring the bles- 
sings we need. It invites the 
protection of his providence, 
the preservation of his grace, 
and the communion of his Holy 
Spirit. So many encourage- 
ments as we find, will not be 
lost to those who are faithful to 
callon the Lord.—It is probable 
they will be able to unite their 
testimony with many before 
them, that the Lord hath pre- 
served them in six troubles, and 
in seven been the support of 
their hearts. That he hath 
kept them from many evils to 
which they have been exposed, 
and doubtless carried them 
through dangers which they 
never knew surrounded their 
paths. Although some things 
we have asked have not been 
given; yet, as itisa duty to 
pray, we have reason to con- 
clude it hath been instrumental 
of procuring the Lord’s good- 
ness, which otherwise we could 
not have experienced. 

Prayer tends to quicken all 
the Christian graces, and a spir- 
it of praise, by bringing into 
view the mercies we actually re- 
ceive.—It excites a just de- 
pendence on God, teaches us 
to adore him when his glorious 
perfections are placed in our 
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sight, and produces repentance 
by a view of the sins we have 
committed.—It warms our love, 
strengthens our faith, encour- 
ages our hopes, increases our 
humility, shews us the empti- 
ness of the world and its insuf- 
ficiency to be a contenting por- 
tion to our hearts.—It brings in- 
to our recollection all the so- 
lemn scenes, which we ever 
have experienced, or expect ever 
to meet in death, judgment and 
eternity. Prayer isa kind of 
self-examination into the deep 
recesses of our own hearts, that 
We may*know whether these be 
pure. It is a most solemn 
commendation of ourselves to 
the care and grace of the Lord. 
It is a converse with God him- 
self, in which he permits his 
frail and guilty creatures, who 
are but dust and ashes, to speak 
freely to him; and beg an in- 
terest in all his goodness. How 
exposed to evil is the state of 
those who do not pray! They 
are exposed to all the punish- 
ments, which God hath said he 
will pour out on those, who for- 
gethis name. They put them- 
selves away from the protection 
of his providence, and the in- 
fluences of his grace. They 
live without God in the world, 
in forgetfulness of his provi- 
dence, and their need of his 
grace.—All their thoughts will 
beon the perishing things of 
sense ; none ontheir own du- 
ty, and their preparation to 
meet death and its eternal con- 
sequences.—They are open to 
the full force of every tempta- 
tion, to the seduction of their 
own hearts and an ensnaring 
world.—When such come into 
trouble, they can have neither 
irust or hope in God. 
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will not know how to pray, nor 
will the Lord hear their groans, 
Such will quit the scene, dread- 
ing the consequencesof theirown 
prayerless lives. M. M. 


—) is 


Mr. Epiror, 

WE read the following in 
Ezekiel xviii. 21, 22. But if 
the wicked will turn from all his 
sius he hath committed, and 
keeft all my statutes, and do that 
which is lawful and right, he 
shall surely live, he shall not die. 
All his transgressions that he 
hath commitied, they shall not 
be mentioned against him: In his 
righteousness that he hath done 
he shall live. In what sense do 
men live in their own right- 
eousness ? 


HE natural and original 
meaning of the words life 
and living, is animal life and an 
active, spiritual, intelligent ex- 
istence ; but they are used in 
several, important figurative 
senses, in some one of which, the 
passage proposed is to be under- 
stood, The principal of those fig- 
urative senses, is happiness or 
blessedness present and future, 
the favor of God, the protection 
of his providence in all such bles- 
sings as it is best for men to re- 
ceive here, with a preservation 
from his destroying judgments. 
Eminently, life and living mean 
eternal blessedness in the king- 
dom of glory. 

There are also several senses 
of the word righteousness. It is 
often used in the word of God, 
for that, on account of which 
he pardons sin and accepts the 
guilty to his eternal favor ; of- 
ten, also, it means personal ho- 


They | liness, the conformity to God’s 
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moral perfections, which is given 
to his people by sanctification, 
which prepares them to be hap- 
py, in knowing and serving him. 

In the last of these senses, the 
word righteousness is used in 
this passage, meaning personal 
sanctification, or holiness of 
heart and life —They shail live 
in their righteousness, as an in- 
ternal preparation within their 
own souls to be eternally bles- 
sed and glorious, It doth not 
mean, they shall live oy their 
righteousness, as the procuring 
cause of divine favor ; or the 
price of purchase for their ac- 
ceptance. This righteousness 
was wrought by Christ in his 
obedient life, and painful 
death, when he made satisfac- 
tion to the law and the justice of 
God. Sinners, through the free 
grace of God are justified, par- 
doned, accepted, and entitled to 
life eternal by the righteous- 
ness of Christ, as the price of 
their ransom from death. There 
can be no other righteousness 
that God will regard in the for- 
giveness of sinners, or by which 
his grace can be made glorious. 
Still a righteous temper within 
themselves, or personal sanctifi- 
cation is necessary ; necessary 
to make them meet subjects of 
his eternal favor, for it is not 
fit he should forgive any who 
remain wholly under the power 
of their sins ; necessary to pre- 
pare them for coming into his 
presence, for it is not proper 
unholy creatures should stand 
before him ; necessary to fit 
them for the duties of heaven, 
for sinners under the influence 
ofrebellious principles, could not 
offer such pure praises as must 
ascend around his throne ; ne- 
eessary for their own happiness, 
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for minds unsanctified, delight- 
ing in sin, cannot be happy in 
sight of a holy God, with all 
the purity, truth, righteousness 
and disinterested love of heaven 
around them.—Thus we see 
how their own righteousness or 
virtuous temper and deliverance 
from sin, is their preparation 
for receiving the blessing of 
God. ‘The words of the prom- 
ise are most expressive of the 
thing that is meant. They are 
happy, they do their duty, they 
actually honor God, they wor- 
ship and serve him, they shall 
be glorious in the righteousness, 
or the Christian temper which 
they possess.—When this is 
seen in penitent, repenting sin- 
ners, the Lord reverses the con- 
demnation under which they 
have been ; but he reverses it 
for the sake of his Son’s right- 
eousness, and admits them to 
be heirs together with him in 
allthe promises. At death he 
will admit them to the perfec- 
tion of a heavenly state, where- 
in their life, their blessedness, 
their glory will for ever consist 
in serving him. Who that is 
wise, doth not wish for these 
principles of life to be begun in 
his own soul here, in which he 
may gloriously live for ever ; 
to have death wiped away from 
his heart, and life implanted. 
Let him who wisheth thus, turn 
from his iniquities, keep the 
statutes of the Lord, and do 
that which is lawful and right ; 
he then shall live and not die, 
and the transgressions he hath 
committed shall not be mention- 
ed against him.—-T he encourage- 
ment is to all alike who will 
turn.—The chief of sinners, 
sinners who iave long been 
away from their Father’s house, 
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prodigals who have spentall their 
lives in riotous living, if they 
will turn, will find acceptance 
in Christ. But they must turn 
sincerely with the heart, part 
with sin, and condemn them- 
selves for what they have done. 
They must accept a holy God 
fortheir Lord ; a holy Redeemer 
for their Saviour; a holy law 
for their rule of living ; a pure, 
humble, honest life for their ha- 
bitual conversation in the world ; 
the glory of God for their mo- 
tive in acting; the blood of 
Christ for their hope in life and 
in death, and a heaven of puri- 
ty for their home. 
——a SS 

Tue following extracts from 
«“ Cave’s Lives, Acts and Death, 
of those who were contempora- 
ry with, or immediately succee- 
ded the Apostles,” may be pleas- 
ing to those who are not ac- 
quainted with the ecclesiastical 
history of that age. 

The spread of the gospel du- 
ring the first century through a 
great part of the world then 
known, was a demonstration of 
the power and presence of the 
true God. Infidels and heretics, 
particularly Socinians, have 
done much to lower the public 
opinion of the wonderful works 
that were done in the name of 
Jesus. As they deny the divin- 
ity of Christ, they are ready to 
callin question the existence of 
evil spirits, and the power they 
had over the bodies and minds 
of men before his incarnation. 
The manifestation of divine 


power in destroving the works 
of Satan, andthe pure, humble, 
patient and holy lives of Chris- 


tlans, 


werg principal means of 
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convincing mankind that the 
gospel was trom God. 


HE shadows of the night 
do not more naturally van- 
+ ish at the rising of the sun, than 
the darkness of pagan idolatry 
and superstition fled before the 
light of the Gospel ; which the 
more it prevailed, the clearer it 
discovered the folly and impiety 
of their worship: their solemn 
rites appeared more trifling and 
ridiculous, their sacrifices more 
barbarous and inhuman, their 
demons were expelled by the 
meanest Christian, their oracles 
became mute and silent, and 
their very priests began to be 
ashamed of their magic charms 
and conjurations ; and the more 
prudent and subtle heads among 
them, who stood up for the rites 
and solemnities of their religion, 
were forced to turn them into 
mystical and allegorical mean- 
ings, far enough either from the 
apprehension or intention of the 
vulgar. ‘The truth is, the devil, 
who for so many ages had usurp- 
ed an empire and tyranny over 
the souls of men, became more 
sensible every day, that his king- 
dom shaked; and therefore 
sought, though in vain, by ail 
ways to support and prop it up. 
Indeed, some time before our 
Saviour’s incarnation, the most 
celebrated oracle at Delphos had 
lost its credit and reputation, as 
alter his appearance in the 
world they sunk and declined 
every day ; whereof their best 
writers universally complain, 
that their gods had forsaken 
their temples, and oracular 
recesses, and had left the world 
in darkness and obscurity ; and 
that their votaries did in vain 
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swers. Plutarch, who lived un- 
der 7rajan, wrote a particular 
Tract, still extant, concerning 
the ceasing of oracles, which he 
endeavors to resolve partly into 
natural, partly into moral, partly 
into political causes, though all 
his philosophy was too short to 
give a just and satisfactory ac- 
count of it. One cause he as- 
signs of it is, the death and de- 
parture of those demons, that 
heretofore presided over these 
oracles. 


That the silence of oracles, | 
and the enervating the power of | 


demons was the eflect of the 
Christian religion in the world, 
we need no more than the plain 
confession of Porfihyry himself 
(truth will sometimes extorta 
confession out of the mouth of 
its greatest enemy) who says, 
that now its no wonder Uf the 
city for so many years has been 
overrun with sickness, sculapius 
and the rest of the gods having 
withdrawn thetr converse with 
men : for that since Jesus began 
to be worshifified, no man hath re- 
ceived any public help or benefit 
by the gods. A great argu- 
ment, as Lusebius well urges, 
of our Saviour’s divine authority, 
and the truth of his doctrine. 
For when (says he a little be- 
fore) such numbers of fictitious 
deities fled at our Lord’s appear- 
ance, who would not with ad- 
miration behold it as an uncon- 
trolable demonstration of his 
truly saving and exccilent reli- 
gion, whereby so many church- 
es and oratories through all the 
world both in cities ar:d villages, 
and even in the desaris and 
solitudes of the most barbarous 
nations have been erected and 
consecrated to the great Crea- 
ter, and the only sovercin ol 
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the world : when such multi- 
tudes of books have been writ- 
ten, containing the most jin- 
comparable rules and instity. 
tions to form mankind to a 
life of the most perfect virtue 
and religion, precepts accom. 
modate not to men only, but to 
women and children : when he 
shall see that the oracles and 
divinations of demons are ceased 
and gone ; and that the divine 
and evangelical virtue of our 
Saviour no sooner visited man- 
kind, but they began to leave 
off their wild and frantic ways 
of worship, and to abhor those 
human sacrifices (many times 
of their dearest relations) where- 
with they had been wont to pro- 
pitiate and atone their bloody 
and merciless demons, and into 
which their wisest and great- 
est men had been bewitched 
and seduced. I add no more 
but S. Chrysostom’s challenge, 
* Judge now wiih me, O thou 
incredulous Jew, and learn the 
excellency of the truth ; what 
impostor ever gathered to him- 
selt so many churches through- 
out the world, and propagated 
his worship from one end 
of it to the other, and subdued 
so many subjects to his crown, 
even when thousands of im- 
pediments lay in the way to 
hinder him ? certainly no man: 
a plain evidence that Christ was 
no impostor, but a Saviour and 
| benefactor, and the author of 
, our life and happiness.” 

We have seen with what a 
mighty success Christianity dis- 
played its banners over the 
world ; let us next consider 
what it was that contributed to 
SO Vast an increase and propaga- 
ion of it. And here not to i- 








‘sist upon the blessing of the 











Divine Providence, which did 
immediately superintend its 
prosperity and welfare, nor up- 
on the intrinsic excellency of the 
religion itself, which carried 
essential characters of divinity 
upon it, sufficient to recommend 
it to every wise and good man, 
there were five things among 
others that did especially con- 
cuce to make way for it; the 
Miraculous powers then resi- 
dent in the church, the great 
learning and abilities of its 
champions and defenders, the 
indefatigable industry used in 
propagating of it, the incompa- 
rable lives of its professors, 
and their patience and constancy 
under sufferings. It was not 
the least means that procured 
the Christian religion a just ve- 
neration from the world, the 
miraculous attestations that 
were given to it. I shall not 
here concern myself to shew, 
that miracles truly and public- 
ly wrought are the highest ex- 
ternal evidence that can be giv- 
en to the truth of that religion, 
which they are brought to con- 
firm; the force of the argu- 
ment is sufficiently pleaded by 
the Christian Apologists. That 
such miraculous powers were 
then ordinary in the church, we 
have the concurrent testimonies 
of all the first writers of it.— 
Justin Martyr tells the Emperor 
and the Senate, that our Lord 
was born for the subversion of 
the demons, which they might 
know from the very things done 
in their sight ; for that very 
many who had been vexed and 
possessed by demons, through- 
out the world, and in this very 
city of theirs, whom all their 
exorcists and conjurers were 
not able to relieve, had been 
Vor. V. N@. 5. 
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cured by several Christians 
through the name of Jesus that 
was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate ; and that at this very 
time they still cured them, dis- 
arming and expelling the demons 
out of those whom they had 
possessed. The same he af- 
firms in his discourse with 7'ry- 
ftho the Jew, more than once, 
that the devils trembled and 
stood in awe of the power of 
Christ ; and to this day being 
adjured by the name of Jesus 
Christ crucified under Pontius 
Pilate, the Procurator of Judea, 
they were obedient to Chris- 
tians. Jreneus assures us that 
in his time, the Christians, ena- 
bled by the grace of Christ, 
raised the dead, ejected demons, 
and unclean spirits ; the persons 
so dispossessed coming over to 
the church ; others had visions 
and the gift of prophesy ; others 
by imposition of hands healed 
the sick, and restored them to 
perfect health. But I am not 
able (says he) to reckon up the 
number of those gifts, which 
the church throughout the 
world receiving from God, does 
every day freely exercise in the 
name of Jesus Christ crucified 
under Pontius Pilate, to the 
benefit of the world. Tertullian 
challenges the Roman governors 
to let any possessed person be 
brought before their own tri- 
bunals, and they should see, 
that the spirit being command- 
ed to speak, by any Christian, 
should as truly confess himself 
to be a devil, as at other times 
he falscly boasted himself to be 
a God. And he tells Scafuda, 
that they rejected, disgraced, 
and expelled demons every 
day, as most could bear 
them witness. Origen bids Cei- 
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sus take notice, that whatever 
he might think of the reports 
which the gospel makes con- 
cerning our Saviour ; yet that 
it was the great and magnificent 
work of Jesus, by his name to 
heal even to this day, whom 
God pleased ; that he himself 
had seen many, who by having 
the name of God and Christ 
called over them, had been de- 
livered from the greatest evils, 
frenzy and madness, and infinite 
other distempers, which nei- 
ther men nor devils had. been 
able to cure. What influence 
these miraculous effects had 
upon the world, he Icts us 
know elsewhere. “ The apostles 
of our Lord (says he) without 
these miraculous powers would 
never have been able to have 
moved their auditors, nor per- 
suaded them to desert the in- 
stitutions of their country, and 
to embrace their new doctrine ; 
and having once embraced it, 
defend it even to death, in 
defiance of the greatest dangers. 
Yea even to this day the foot- 
steps of that Holy Spirit which 
appeared in the shape of a dove, 
are preserved among the Chris- 
ans ; they exorcize demons, 

erform many cures, and ac- 
cording to the will of God fore- 
see and foretel things to come. 
At which, though. Celsus and 
his personated Jew may laugh, 
yet L affirm further, that many 
even against their inclinations 
have been brought over to the 
Christian religion, their former 
opposition of it being suddenly 
changed into a resolute main- 
taining of it unio death, after 
they have had visions communi- 
cated tothem ; several of which 
nature we ourselves have seen.” 
Another advantage that ex- 
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ceedingly contributed to the 
triumph of Christianity, was 
the singular learning of many, 
who became champions to de- 
fend it: for it could not but be 
a mighty satisfaction, especially 
to men of ordinary capacities, 
and mean employments — 
are the far greatest part of man- 
kind) to see persons of the 
most smart and subtle reason- 
ings, of the most acute and re- 
fined understandings, and con- 
sequently not easily capable of 
being imposed upon by arts of 
sophistry and plausible stories, 
trampling upon their former 
sentiments and opinions, and 
not only entertaining the Chris- 
tian faith, but defending it 
against its most virulent oppo- 
sers. "Tis true indeed the gos- 
pel at its first setting out was 
left toits own naked strength, 
and men of the most unpolished 
breeding made choice of to con- 
vey it to the world that it might 
Not seem to be an human arti- 
fice, or the success of it be 
ascribed to the parts and powers 
of man. But after that for an 
hundred years together it had 
approved itself to the world, 
anda sharper edge was set upon 
the malice and keenness of its 
adversaries, it was but proper 
to take in external helps to as- 
sist it. And herein the care of 
divine providence was very re- 
markable, that as miracles be- 
came Jess common and frequent 
in the church, God was pleased 
to raise up even from among 
the Gentiles themselves, men of 
profound abilities, and excellent 
learning, who might beat them 
at their own weapons, and 
wound them with arrows drawn 
out of their own quiver; and it 
was high time to do so: for the 











Gentiles did not only attack the 
Christians and their religion by 
methods of cruelty, and by aris 
of insinuation, not only object 
what wit and subtilty could in- 
vent, to bear any shadow and 
pretence of reason, but load 
them with the blackest crimes, 
which nothing but the utmost 
malice and prejudice could ever 
suspectto be true. This gave 
occasion to the Christian apolo- 
gists, and the first writers a- 
gainst the Gentiles, who by their 
learned and rational discourses 
vindicated the Christians from 
the things charged against 
them, justified the reasonable- 
ness, excellency, and divinity 
of their religion ; and exposed 
the folly and falsehood, the 
brutishness and impiety, the 
absurd and trifling rites of the 
Pagan worship ; by which 
means prejudices were remo- 
ved, and thousands brought over 
to the faith. 

A third advantage that helped 
on the progress of Christianity, 
was the indefatigable zeal and 
industry used in the propagation 
of it. No stone was left vs- 
turned, no method unattempted, 
whereby they might reclaim 
men from error, and bring them 
over to the acknowledgment of 
the truth. They preached it bold- 
ly, and prayed heartily for the 
conversion and reformation of 
mankind, solicited their neigh- 
bors that were yet strangers to 
the faith, instructed and infor- 
med new converts, and duit 
them ufi on the most holy faith. 
Those that were of greater 
parts and eminency erected and 
instituted schools, where they 
publicly taught those that re- 
sorted to them, grounding them 
in the rudiments of the faith, 
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and guarding them both against 
heathens on the one side, and 
heretics on the other. Among 
us (says TZaéian) not only the 
rich and the wealthy learn our 
philosophy, but the poor are 
freely disciplined and instruct- 
ed : we adinit all that are willing 
to learn, whether they be old 
or young. And what the suc- 
cess was, he tells us a little 
after, that all their virgins were 
sober and modest, and were 
wont to discourse concerning 
divine things, even while they 
were silting at their distaffs. 
Nor did they content themselves 
only to dothus at home, many 
of them freely exposing them- 
selves to all manner of hazards 
and hardships: no pains were 
thought great, no dangers con- 
siderable, no difficulties insuper- 
able, that they might enlarge 
the bounds ofthe gospel, travel- 
ling into the most barbarous 
nations, and to the remotest 
corners of the world. The 
divine and admirable disciples 
of the apostles (says Eusebius,) 
built up the superstructures of 
those churches, the foundations 
whereof the apostles had laid in 
all places where they came: 
they every where promoted the 
publication of the gospel, sow- 
ing the seeds of that heavenly 
doctrine throughout the whole 
world. For their minds being 
inflamed with the love of a 
more divine philosophy, ac- 
cording to our Lord’s counsel, 
they distributed their estates to 
the poor ; and leaving their 
own countries, took upon them 
the office of evangelists ; preach- 
ing Christ, and delivering the 
evangelical writings to those 
who had not yet so much ves 
heard of the Christian faith. 
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And no sooner had they found- 
ed the faith in any foreign 
countries, and ordained guides 
and pastors, to whom they 
committed the care of those 
new plantations, but they pres- 
ently betook themselves to other 
nations, ratifying their doctrine 
with the miraculous powers of 
that divine Spirit that attended 
them ; so that as soon as ever 
they began to preach, the peo- 
ple universally flocked to them, 
and cheerfully and heartily em- 
braced the worship of the true 
God, the great Creator of the 
world. 

Christianity recommended it- 
self to the world by the admira- 


) ble lives of its professors, which 


were so truly consonant to all 
the Jaws of virtue and goodness, 
as could not, but reconcile the 
wiser and more unprejudiced 
part of the Gentile world to a bet- 
ter opinion of it, and vindicate 
it from those absurd and sense- 
less cavils that were made against 
it. For when they saw Chris- 
tians every where so seriously 
devout and pious, so incompar- 
ably chaste and sober, of such 
humble and mortified tempers, 
so strictly just and righteous, so 
kind and charitable, not to them- 
selves only, but to all mankind, 
they concluded there must be 
something more than human 
in it: asindeed no argument is 
so convictive, as a demonstra- 
tion from experience. Their 
singular piety, and the disci- 
pline of their manners weighed 
down all the disadvantages they 
were under. The divine and 
most admirable apostles of 
Christ (says Eusedius) how rude 
soever they were in speech, 
were yet of the most pure and 
holy lives, and had their minds 
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adorned with all sorts of virtue. 
And such generally were the 
Christians of the succeedin 

ages ; they did not entertain the 
world with a parcel of good 
words and a plausible story, 
but shewed their faith by their 
works, and proved the divinity 
of their religion by the heaven- 
liness of their lives. We (says 
the Christian in Minucius Feliz) 
despise the pride and supercili- 
ousness of philosophers, whom 
we know to be debauched per- 
sons and always eloquent against 
those vices of which themselves 
are most guilty. For we meas- 
ure not wisdom by men’s garbs 
and habits, but by their mind 
and manners ; nor do we speak 
great things so much as live 
them, glorying that we have 
attained what they carnestly 
sought, but could never find. 
Christians were then the only 
persons that really were whet 
they pretended to, men heartily 
reformed from vice to virtue. 
Being persuaded (as) Justin 
Martyr tells the Emperors) by 
the word, we have renounced 
the demons, aad through the Son, 
worship theonly and unbegotten 
Deity : and we who heretofore 
took pleasure in adulteries, do 
now embrace the strictest chas- 
tity ; and who were addicted to 
magic arts, have devoted our- 
selves to the benign and immor- 
tal God : we who valued estate 
and riches before all things in 
the world, do now cast what we 
have in common, distributing 
to every one according to his 
need : we who by hatred and 
slaughters mutually raged a- 
gainst each other, and refused 
to sit at the same fire with those 
who were not of our own tribe, 
since Christ’s appearing in the 
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world, familiarly converse to- 
gether, pray for our enemies, 
and for the conversion of those 
that unjustly hate us, endeav- 
oring to persuade them to live 
according to the excellent pre- 
cepts of Christ, that so they 
may have just ground to hope 
for the same rewards with us 
from the great Judge of the 
world. Indeed strange was the 
eficacy of the Christian doc- 
trine over the minds of men, 
which the Christian apologists 
at every turn plead as an un- 
controlable evidence of their re- 
ligion ; that it made all sorts of 
persons that complied with it, 
chaste and temperate, quiet and 
peaceable, meek and modest, 
and afraid of the least appear- 
ance and color of what was evil. 
When the heathens derided 
them for the mean and unpom- 
pous solemnities of their reli- 
gion, they universally declared, 
that God respected no man for 
any external excellencies or ad- 
vantages, it was the pure and 
the holy soul he delighted in ; 
that he stood in noneed of blood 
or smoke, perfumes and in- 
cense; that the greatest and 
best sacrifice was to offer up a 
mind truly devoted to him: that 
meekness and kindness, an hum- 
ble heart,andan innocentlife, was 
the sacrifice with which God 
was well pleased, and infinitely 
beyond all other oblations ; that 
a pious and devout mind was 
the fittest temple for God to 
dwell in, and that to do ones 
duty, to abstain from sin, to be 
intent upon the offices and min- 
istrations of prayer and praise, 
is the truest festival ; yea, that 
the whole life of a good man is 
nothing else but a holy and fes- 
val solemnity. This was the 
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religion of Christians then, and 
it rendered their profession 
amiable and venerable to the 
world ; and forced many times 
its most violent opposers to 
fall down, and say that God 
was in them of a truth. 

The disciples ofthis holy and 
excellent religion gained innu- 
merable proselytes to their party 
by their patience and constancy 
under sufferings. They were 
immutably resolved to maintain 
their station, notwithstanding 
all the attempts made to beat 
them from it. They entertain- 
ed the fiercest threatnings with 
an unshaken mind, and fearlessly 
beheld the racks and engines pre- 
pared for them ; they laughed 
at torments, and courted flames, 
and went out to meet death in 
its blackest dress : they died re- 
joicing, and triumphed in the 
midst of the greatest tortures ; 
which happening for some ages 
almost every day, could not but 
convince their enemies that they 
were in good earnest, that they 
heartily believed their religion 
to be true, and that there must 
be adivine and supernatural pow- 
er going along with it, that could 
support them under it ; which 
Justin Martyr confesses, was one 
main inducement of his conver- 
sion to Christianity. 


General and Particular Redemp- 
tion. 


TuHosE who advocate the doc- 
trine of general redemption, 
suppose that the atonement of 
Christ is sufficient for all men ; 
so that the reason, many whe 
hear the gospel will fail of salva- 
tion, is that the perverseness 
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of their unholy hearts prevents 
their acceptance of the offered 
grace. Although the atone- 
ment is sufficient, God is under 
no obligation to change their 
hearts by his efficient grace. 
Thereis, therefore, room to ex- 
hort all men to repentance, and 
their refusal is the brightest il- 
lustration of the nature of sin. 
They are neither awed by vin- 
dictive justice, nor melted into 
sorrow by divine goodness. Al- 
though the sinner wishes to es- 
cape misery, he hath no desire 
of such grace as the gospel of- 
fers. 

Those who advocate the doc- 
trine of particular redemption, 
suppose that the atonement was 
made for a definite number, only 
a part ofthe human race; so that 
the salvation of others is impos- 
sible fortwo reasons: one that 
no atonement has been made 
from which they can derive ben- 
efit ; the other that God does not 
grant his efficacious grace to re- 
new their hearts and bring 
them to repentance. 

The following extract is ta- 
ken from the resolutions of the 
Synod of Dort, from which ev- 
ery one may judge for himself 
what was the opinion of that 
venerable assembly of reformed 
divines. 


“ HE death of the Son of 

God is the only and 
most perfect sacrifice and satis- 
faction for sins, of infinite value 
and price, abundantly sufficient 
to expiate the sins of the whole 
world.—T he promise of the gos- 
pel is, that whosoever believeth 
in Christ crucified shall not per- 
ish, but have everlasting life ; 
which promise, together with 
the command to repent and be- 








lieve, ought promiscuously and 
indiscriminately to be published 
and proposed to all people and 
individuals, to whom God in 
his good pleasure sends the 
gospel._- Whereas, many who 
are called by the gospel do not 
repent nor believe in Christ, but 
perish in unbelief ; this pro- 
ceeds not from any defect or in- 
sufficiency in the sacrifice of 
~hrist offered on the cross, but 
from their own fault.—As many 
as truly believe, and are saved 
by the death of Christ from 
their sins, and from destruction, 
have to ascribe it to the mere 
favor of God, which he owes 
to no one, given them in Christ 
from eternity.—For it was the 
most free counsel, and gracious 
will and intention of God the 
Father, that the quickening 
and saving efficacy of the most 
precious death of his Son 
should exert itself in all the 
elect, to give unto them only 
justifying faith, and by it to 
conduct them infallibly to salva- 
tion ; that is, it was the will of 
God that Christ, by the blood of 
the cross, whereby he confirmed 
the new covenant, should effica- 
ciously redeem out of every 
people, tribe, nation, and lan- 
guage, all those and those on- 
ly, who were from eternity 
elected to salvation, and given 
to him by the Father.” 


—t 
Influence of Christianity. 


" LTHOUGH Christiani- 

ty has not always been so 
well understood, or so honestly 
practised, as it ought to have 
been ; although its spirit has 
been often mistaken, and its pre- 
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cepts misapplied, yet, under all 
these disadvantages, it has grad- 
ually produced a visible change 
in those points which most ma- 
terially concern the peace and 
quiet of the world. Its benefi- 
cent spirit has spread itself 
through all the different rela- 
tions and modifications of life, 
and communicated its kindly in- 
fluence to almost every public 
and private concern of mankind. 
It has insensibly worked itself 
into the inmost frame and con- 
stitution of civil states. It has 
given a tinge to the complexion 
of their governments, to the 
temper and administration of 
their laws. It has restrained 
the spirit of the prince and the 
madness of the people. It has 
softened the rigor of despotism, 
and tamed the insolence of con- 
quest. It has in some degree 
taken away the edge of the 
sword, and thrown even over 
the horrors of war a veil of 
mercy. It has descended into 
families, has diminished the 
pressure of private tyranny ; 
improved every domestic en- 
dearment ; given tenderness to 
the parent, humanity to the 
master, respect to superiors, to 
inferiors ease ; so that mankind 
are, upon the whole, even in 
a temporal view, under infinite 
obligations to the mild and 
pacific temper of the gospel, 
and have reaped from it more 
substantial worldly benefits than 
from any other institution upon 
earth. As one proof of this 
(among many others), consider 
only the shocking carnage made 
in the human species by the 
exposure of infants, the gladiato- 
rial shows, which sometimes cost 
Europe twenty or thirty thous. 
sand lives in a month; and the 
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exceedingly cruel usage of 
slaves, allowed and practised by 
the ancient pagans. These were 
not the accidental and temporary 
excesses of a sudden fury, but 
were legal and established, and 
constant methods of murder- 
ing and tormenting mankind. 
Had Christianity done nothing 
more than brought into disuse 
(as it confessedly has done) 
the two former of these human 
customs entirely, and the lat- 
ter toa very great degree, it 
had justly merited the title of 
the benevolent religion : but this 
is far from being all. Through- 
out the more enlightened parts 
of Christendom there prevails a 
gentleness of manners widely 
different from the ferocity of 
the most civilized nations of an- 
tiquity ; and that liberality with 
which every species of distress 
is relieved, isa virtue peculiar 
tothe Christian name.” 

The above observations of a 
pious and elegant writer, are 
doubtless just. But if we look 
on the present state of the civil- 
ized Christian world, filled with 
blood, with wars and rumors of 
wars, which must we judge pre- 
dominant, either the spirit of 
Infidelity, or of the meek and 
forgiving Jesus ? 


ee ee 


Extract of a Letter from Owego 
village, Slate of New-York. 


“ THERE has been an ex- 
traordinary revival of religion 
in this place ; an account of 
which I will shortly send, that it 
may appear in your Magazine.” 
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ORDINATION. 

On the 8th of April last, was 
ordained to the pastoral office in 
the first Church and Society in 
New-Haven, the Rev. NATHAN- 
ret W. Tayior; Rev. Doctor 
Dwight preached an appropriate 
Sermon from these words —— 
“ Which things the Angels desire 
to look into.” Doctor Ely made 
the introductory ; Doctor 
Trumbull the consecrating, and 
the Rev. Mr. Elliot the conclu- 
ding prayer.—Rev. Doctor Da- 
na gave the charge, and the Rev. 
Mr; Merwin the right hand of 
fellowship, and Doctor Dwight 
a e to the Church and So- 
cicty.. The various parts were 
performed in a solemn and im- 
pressive manner, and to the 
entire approbation of a large 
audience 





OBITUARY. 


Diep at Washington on the 
20th April last, Gzorcr Cuin- 








1812. 





Donation to the Missionary Society of Connecticut. 


TON, Esq. Vice-President of the 
United States. This aged and 
venerable statesman was an offi. 
cer in the revolutionary war, 
and twenty-one years a Gover. 
nor of the State of New-York ; 
and in 1805 was elccted Vice. 
President, which office he has 
since sustained till his death. 

At Virginia, on the 6th of 
March last, James Mapison, 
LL. D. Bishop of the Episcopal- 
ian Church of that State, and 
President of William and Mary 
College. 

At Kingston, (N. H.) Rev. 
Exinu THayer, D. D. aged 65. 

At Lyme, Rev. Davip Huy- 
TINGTON, aged 70, pastor of a 
churchin Lyme. Dart. 1773, 

At Sharon, Dr. Naruante. 
Lowry. 

At Canaan, Dr. Freperick 
PLUMB. 


At Salisbury, Dr. Asrraw 
PEET. 


April 22, Rev. Timothy Harvis, collected in new set- 


tlements,.....0100.+. eoere 
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